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Irish Spirituality 
DIARMUID 6 LAOGHAIRE 


OME time ago we were honoured in this country by the visit of 

the well-known French author and historian M. Daniel-Rops. 

Among other wise comments on Ireland he said: “I have been 
greatly interested by the efforts to revive the Irish language. I see it 
as a return to the culture in which the Irish Faith was rooted. 
Material progress is important—I have seen your industries—but 
in a world haunted by ‘progress,’ it is also important for a nation to 
preserve and draw strength from what is best in its past.’ That is 
an attitude stressed repeatedly also by the present Pope. It is the 
attitude, not of a cosmopolitan, but of a European and more than 
a European, a Christian. It is not lacking in Ireland, thank God, but 
to have it brought forward in our midst by a man of the standing 
and sanity of M. Daniel-Rops is an encouragement to those who 
believe that it is vital even for Ireland’s material well-being to steady 
and strengthen herself at her spiritual sources which are at once 
Irish and European in the fullest Christian sense. 

In this short essay I intend to draw attention to some facets of 
our traditional Irish spirituality. What I have to say may be well 
known to scholars and even dimly known by others, but I think 
there is an urgent need that every Irishman, whether at home or 
abroad, should have some knowledge and appreciation of that 
which is surely the best in our past, the traditional temper of our 
spirituality. From that best we can draw strength to face any future. 

The liturgical life of the Church and the whole plan of our sal- 
vation cannot be understood apart from what we call the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. We know that where realisation 
of that doctrine waned, Christian life in society and the individual 
also waned and disaster followed. We should expect then that 
in such a fervent and liturgically-minded community as the Irish 
Church that doctrine would be central, and indeed it is. We shall 
quote some examples almost at random. Yet we must always 
remember that although we possess a large body of religious litera- 
ture in Irish and Latin, a vast amount has also been lost for ever. 
Hence in some matters we have but scanty evidence of practices 
that we know must once have flourished. 

If we go back to the famous glosses of the seventh or eighth 
centuries on the Epistles of St. Paul, now preserved in Wiirzburg, . 
we will be struck by the number of times the glossators use the 


1 As reported in Sunday Press, 8 May 1955, 
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expressions “in oentid coirp Crist” and “in ellug coirp Crist”—in 
| the union of Christ’s Body, meaning of course His Mystical Body. 
It is to be noted, too, that although the chief source of these glosses 
is the commentary of Pelagius on the Epistles, the glosses I will 
quote are not from Pelagius. Here then are a few typical extracts 
(I give the Scripture text and the glosses in English translation): 


The Mystical Body of Christ 


Rom. 6.11. Do you reckon that you are dead to sin, but alive 
unto God in Christ Jesus. 

Gloss: Be ye ever-living i in Jesus Christ, because ye are members 

of His, quia ipse est semper. 

Rom. 12,5. So we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every 
one members one of another. 

Gloss: We are a body to Christ and He is a head to us. 

I Cor. 1,9. You are called to the fellowship of His Son, Jesus 
Christ. 

Gloss: In unity of Christ’s Body, ut sitis filii Dei et vos. 

Eph. 1,22-23. He . . . hath made Him head over all the Church 
which is His Body. 

Gloss: Sancti et iusti, they are a body to Him: (it is) Christus 
who is the head, the saints who are the bod,. 

Eph. 5,1. Be ye therefore followers of God as most dear children. 

Gloss: Since ye are members of Christ and ye are a body to Him. 

Phil. 1,1. Paul and Timothy, the servants of Jesus Christ: to all 
the saints in Christ Jesus. ; 

Gloss: In the unity of Christ’s Body (interesting, as that is the 

| general meaning of “in Christ Jesus” in St. Paul’s writings). 

Col. 3,10. Putting on the new, him who is renewed unto know- 
ledge, according to the image of Him who created him. 

Gloss: So that we shall be in Christ’s form, to wit, in unity of 
His Body. 

I Thess. 1,4. Knowing, brethren, beloved of God, your election. 

Gloss: Whereby ye have been called, so that ye are in Christ’s 
Body. 

I Tim. 1,9. Who hath delivered us and called us by His holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according to His own 
purpose. 

Gloss: Because it hath remained for us to be in union im 
Christ’s Body. - 

Tit. 2,14. Who gave Himself for us, that He might redeem | us 
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from all iniquity and might cleanse to Himself a people 
acceptable. 
Gloss: In union with Christ’s Body. 


It is interesting to find this Pauline doctrine in the archaic Trish 
homily preserved at Cambrai: 


For this is its usage, if there be any little ailment on a man’s 
body, if it burns a place, whether in his foot or in his hand or 
in his fingers, the disease inflames the whole body. Thus it is 
fitting for us ourselves that every suffering and every ailment 
that is on his neighbours should inflame every part, for we are 
all members unto God, as saith the apostle: Quis scandalizatur 
et ego non uror? quis infirmatur et ego non infirmor? .. . the 
holy apostle has said this from the abundance of his charity; 
every one’s sickness was sickness to him, offence to anyone was 
offence to him, every one’s infirmity was infirmity to him. Even 
so it is fitting for every one of us that he suffer with every one 
in his hardship and in his poverty and in his infirmity. We see 
in these wise words of the sage that fellow-suffering is counted 
as a kind of a cross. 

We can see what a reality this doctrine was for the ancient Irish 
when we read that the lovable Colmcille imposed fifteen years of 
penance on one who had sinned against another, “‘for that unfaith- 
fulness and the contempt thou hast shown to a true member of 
Christ.” This attitude was characteristic of the great saint, according 
to the writings ascribed to him. We may put down at random some 
verses : 

Woe to him who carps at a cleric 

at the time of listening to the word of God; 

it is not the cleric who is reviled thereby, 

but the Son of Mary of the great churches. 


Woe to him who finds fault with the man in orders 
who is in the place of Christ the perfect; 

whether it be true or false the statement, 

its reward is hell. 


Go to Communion 
without finding fault with the man in orders; 
tho’ he should do you every evil, 

yield to the Body in his hand. 
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Naturally we should expect to find a similar echo in the monastic 
rules, and of course we do. In the rule of Ailbhe of Emly, for in- 


stance, we read: 


Their Father is noble God, 

their mother is holy Church; 

let it not be mouth-humility, 

let each have compassion on his brother. 


In the long metrical Rule of Echtghus Ua Cuanain of Ros Cré, 
which is really a treatise on the Blessed Sacrament, we find the 
doctrine clearly expressed. Of the mixing of the water with the wine 
in the Mass we read: 


Thro’ the water, fair the judgment, 

is understood the body of the faithful; 

Christ, the head of all without blame, is understood 
thro’ the smooth wine without peril. 


As are joined together 

the water and the truly fair wine, 

so are joined, noble and perfect the message, 
Christ and the Church. 


The believers are the body, 

Christ is the firm, beautiful head. 

Of them both, it is no small matter, 
did completeness come to the Church. 


In the treatise on the Mass from the eighth or ninth century Tal- 
laght Missal we are told that the altar is a “figure of the persecution 
of the Christians, wherein they bear tribulation in union with the 
Body of Christ” (“‘in ellach Cuirp Crist,” as in the glosses). If we 
come down now to a later age, the fourteenth century, when the 
great Leabhar Breac was put together, we find throughout the 
Passions and Homilies edited by Atkinson from that book, the same 
sense of community in the Body of Christ. Since these passages 
have not been brought together formally outside Atkinson’s edition, 
I have no hesitation in quoting some of them for our purpose here. 
In the homily on the Lord’s Supper we read once more the familiar 
words: 

For the wine signifies Christ, as He Himself says in the 
Gospel, ‘“‘I am the true vine.”” What the water signifies, how- 
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ever, is the congregation of the believers who are accounted a 
body to Christ, as St. John affirms in the Apocalypse, when he 
says (17,15), ““The many waters which were shown to me are 
the many peoples today in the New Testament” [Note here a 
gloss on St. John’s words]. For it is fitting that the assembly of 
the believers remain always in Christ. That is why during the 
Sacrifice he will put wine and water into the mass-chalice. 


In the same homily we have the following beautiful passage: 


In three ways do the holy commentators understand the 
Body of Christ: the first Body is the humanity born from the 
Virgin Mary without loss to her virginity; the second Body is 
the holy Church, that is, the perfect assembly of all the believers 
whose head is the Saviour, Jesus Christ, Son of the living God; 
the third Body is the holy Scripture, in which is set forth the 
mystery of the Body and Blood of Christ. 


The Influence of the Monastery 


In any study of Irish spirituality and especially of the spirituality 
of the ancient Irish Church it is essential to take into account monas- 
tic practice. In the early Irish Church the spiritual life of monk and 
layman was of a common weaving. It is well known that the Irish 
took to the monastic life with enthusiasm from the beginning. It 
appears that generally the monastic and the parish church were 
identical. It was not surprising then that the faithful should imitate 
the devotions of the monks. We are familiar even today with the 
like. Wherever you have a church of one of the Orders, there you 
will have a large number of the laity who have attached themselves 
to the Order, by becoming members, for instance, of the Third 
Order, or by taking a special part in the devotions and good works 
of the Order. Significant of the close relations of the ancient Irish 
laity with the monastery is the common word for a people or com- 
munity, muintir, which derives, according to the great Thurneysen, 
from the Latin monasterium. 

Naturally, the chief duty of the monks in their church was litur- 
gical, the proper celebration of Mass and the Divine Office, and 
we know from the detailed prescriptions for these ceremonies, 
especially for Mass, that they were exactly carried out. Negligence- 
would be severely punished. Apart from these major ceremonies it 
is unlikely that the faithful would be found all gathered together in 
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the church. I do not intend to describe in detail the Mass or the 
part the people took in it. They did indeed, as did the ancient 
Christians in general, take a greater part in it than we do—at least 
externally—today. Of course when we remember how intensely 
Latin was cultivated in those days, we may be sure that a great part 
of the laity could understand the language and follow more easily 
the liturgy. The churches, even the largest of them, would not have 
been as big as so many of our immense modern ones, where the 
altar is distant from most of the congregation. From the number of 
small stone oratories still standing from ancient days we can see 
how small those centres of the Mass really were. The people would 
thus have a much better chance of seeing and hearing the ceremonies 
and of taking an active part in them. 

When we consider the division of ancient Ireland into its eighty 
or more small tuatha or states, we can appreciate how closely the 
people of each state would be bound with their bishop or priests. 
They were so many close communities, but yet with a consciousness, 
as we have seen, of forming part of the greater community of the 
Church or Body of Christ. As with us on Good Friday, it was 
customary to offer prayers at Mass for the different classes in the 
Church. These prayers were said perhaps after the sermon, as was 
the custom in every liturgy except the Roman. We are told in the 
medieval satire, The Vision of Mac Conglinne, that Mac Conglinne, 
the wandering and satirising scholar, gave a sermon in the morning 
in the presence of the King of Munster and the monks of Cork and 


when the sermon was ended, prayers were offered for the King, 
that he might have length of life and that there might be pros- 
perity in Munster during his reign. Prayers were also offered up 
for the lands and the tribes and for the province as well, as is 


usual after a sermon. 


In the Rule of Mochuda we have another instance of that com- 
munity-consciousness: 


Masses for Christians 

and for all those in orders, 
Mass for those in distress 
from the least to the greatest. 


We are told in one of the lives of St. Brigid that, although in 
Ireland, she 
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heard and beheld Masses celebrated inthe city of Rome and at 
the tombs of the apostles, SS. Peter and Paul. . . . Daily do I 
experience a great joy of spirit while I hear through divine 
inspiration holy songs and spiritual canticles and the strains of 
heavenly organs. I am also able to hear every day those Sacred 
Masses which are offered to the Almighty in different parts of 
the world, as if I were present at their celebration. 


All I have said or quoted so far merely goes to exemplify and 
confirm what Father Donnchadh O Floinn has so well said in his 
essay, The Integral Irish Tradition: 


The Irish Church had a deep sense of communion with the 
Body of Christ at prayer: I mean that it had a congregational 
quality of worship. Yet I am not using the word Jiturgical to 
describe it, because that might be taken as meaning that it had 
developed forms of worship that were precise and concise and 
scrupulous in adhering to received forms. 


The unknown homilist of the Leabhar Breac has given us the sup- 
reme moment of union in prayer and sacrifice: 


What believer doubts that at the raising of his voice by the 
priest at the sacrifice, heaven opens and the choirs of angels 
come down there and the heavenly and earthly Church are 
joined and united? 


As in every other Christian country, the Mass gave rise to certain 
idioms that found their way into everyday speech. We have a striking 
one which shows us how great a place the Mass had in the life of 
the people. This is an excerpt from the seventh Chapter inthe Book 
of Kells: 


Gilla Crist mac Manchan bought from the sons of Beollan 
the land on thy gospel-hand going down towards Ath Catain 
or on thy blessing-hand up from the ford. 


The gospel-hand was the left hand, because during Mass the missal 
is changed to the left side of the altar and there the gospel is sung 
or read. The gospel side long ago used to be in the north of the 
church, so that the gospel could be announced towards the north, 
in the direction of those peoples that were still in the shadow of 
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paganism, for in former times the north stood for cold and evil 
and was therefore regarded as being in the power of the devil. It is 
clear that the right hand was the hand of blessing, the Church 
following the Jewish custom. 


The Psalter 


We may now turn to another object of great veneration among 
our ancestors, namely the official and community prayer of the 
Church, the Psalter. Throughout Christendom this used to be the 
first reading book of the child. In the life of Colman mac Luachain 
we are told that four sons were born to Luachan and 


those children were baptised by four pious priests . . . and at 
the end of a month were confirmed and at the end of seven 
years were taken to spiritual directors, and with them they read 
their psalms and hymns and all the order of the Church. 


It is told of St. Ciaran of Clonmacnois that he used, as a child, to 
read his psalms with St. Diarmaid. The psalms were for long the 
spiritual food of the individual and the faithful as a body in Europe. 
The Irish had a vast respect for them and for David who composed 
most of them. We still possess some of their ancient commentaries 
on them; David himself is represented on many ancient stones and 
crosses throughout the country, usually with his lyre in hand. The 
number of the psalms—150—was much honoured, “‘na tri caogaid,” 
the three fifties, as they used to say—‘“‘three fifties of warriors,” 
“three fifties of praises” and so forth. We know that Mary’s Psalter 
(i.e. the Rosary) was modelled on the Psalter itself, the three fifties 
of Aves for the faithful who could not, whether through lack of 
Latin or time, sing or recite the Psalter. In the year 1580 a visitor to 
Ireland, possibly a Spanish or Italian cleric, noted some customs 
that he found strange. He wrote in Latin. “At the Our Father during 
the Mass they rise and listen to it standing,” he said of the Irish. 
When the Our Father is sung during the Office it is customary to 
stand, and I suppose that gave rise to that fine custom during Mass. 
I do not know how old the custom was. We are told that the ancient 
Irish used to stand during the whole of Mass, except for the 
Consecration. 

That same visitor mentions another custom of considerable 
interest: “At midnight they rise for prayer and meditation, to which 
some give a full hour, others half an hour.” And he adds the homely 
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detail, “‘and at the same hour they always light the fire.” It will be 
admitted that this practice is no small sign of fervour of faith. Lest, 
however, one might consider such testimony as an exaggeration or 
that our good visitor in some way had his leg pulled by some serious- 
faced Irishman, we have other evidence to show that such a custom 
was in vogue among ordinary Irish people in the sixteenth century. 
In the year 1645 was published Parrthas an Anma, a book of cate- 
chetical instruction and devotion, and incidentally a book greatly 
prized in that and the following dark centuries, as the number of 
manuscript copies of it still extant testify. The author was Antoin 
Gearnon, O.F.M. We quote here in translation most of the eighth 


chapter: 
Of Matins 


Q. What should the Christian do at midnight? 

A. He should perform matins and say the canonical hours or 
the Hours of Mary or the Crown of Jesus or the Rosary or 
the Litanies of Jesus, Mary or the saints or any prayer that 
God intimates to him, according to his disposition, and 
pray for the souls in purgatory; in addition he should spend 
some time thinking on the Passion of Christ, on his last 
end and on the souls in hell and in purgatory who sleep 
not, but are being burned in unquenchable fires. 

Let him consider likewise that the angels and saints in heaven 
are not sleeping, but are for ever praising God, and let him 
imitate them especially at that time; for there is no better time 
for prayer than that, since the mind is then quiet and at rest 
and free from worldly care and trouble. 

Q.Is there any other reason besides that for making these 
prayers at midnight rather than at any other time? 

A. Yes: firstly, because at that hour Christ was born and also, 
according to some of the holy fathers, will come to 
judgment. 

As well as that, in the Old Testament it was customary to 
pray at that time, whence the Psalmist and King, David, says 
that although many things demanded his attention: Media 
nocte surgebam ad confitendum tibi. Ps. 118—I rose at midnight 
to give praise to thee. Christ our Lord taught the same thing in 
the New Testament, as we find in St. Luke the Evangelist in 
the 6th c. Erat Iesus pernoctans in oratione Dei i.e. Jesus spent 
the night in prayer; and most of the saints of the Church 
imitated Him in this matter. 
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This fine custom is still kept up as a rule by the religious 
Orders and by other holy people. Jt is not long since the same 
holy practice was common throughout Ireland among all sorts 
of people who loved God and had a care for the health of their 
souls (Italics mine). 


We have even earlier evidence that the laity in Ireland were given 
to this holy practice. The following extract from one of 150 poems 
attributed to Colmcille in the fifteenth century ms. Laud 615 is 
clearly advice for lay-people: 


Go to matins, 

we have great need of it; 

you know not but that before prime comes 
the King may bring you to death. 


Attend Sunday Mass, 

great is our awe of it; 

you know not whether before Monday comes 
the grave will not be your bed. 


The bed in which you are 

with your fair loving wife, 

not more likely your rising 

than your being dead tomorrow. 


In a poem by Tadhg 6g O hUiginn written in the fifteenth century 
we read: 
- I am slow to rise 
in time for matins; 
pardon me this, setting against it 
every cold night he (Dominic) rose. 


Going still further back, to the great religious poet of the thirteenth 
century, Donnchadh Mor O Dalaigh, we read: 


Neglect not prayer-time 

thro’ love of sleep or pleasure; 
the greater thy merit in rising 
if matin time be cold. 
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and in another poem of his: 


I am lazy to rise 

for matins, nodding and sleeping; 
weaken devil’s bond on me; 

relieve me of the misery of my sleep. 


Of course, as happens with the holiest of devotions, there is a 
tendency to exaggerate the virtue of this practice, as we may read 
in these two marginal quatrains from the Leabhar Breac: 


Altho’ you do constantly much evil, 

much of injustice and imperfection, 

you will receive forgiveness of the Son of God 
provided you do matins. 


There is none of you, either old or young, 
either pilgrim or pure, 

who will look on the face of the Son of God 
unless you do matins. 


I do not think that we can doubt that matins was a common 
devotional practice in Ireland “‘among all sorts of people who loved 
God and had a care for the health of their souls,” not only in 
medieval times, but even in the early days of the Faith here. We 
know that the custom prevailed from the earliest times in the Church. 
The ancient Christians called it Vigilia, the Vigil. They were filled 
with the idea of Our Lord’s second coming, the Parousia, which 
they believed would take place at midnight. Early on Sunday too, 
Our Lord rose from the dead. Therefore, before the Mass of Easter 
Day and the other Sundays of the year the faithful were wont to 
watch and pray during the previous night. Should not the restored 
Easter Vigil find a deep echo in the Irish heart? Evidently at the 
time of that visitor of 1580 matins for lay-people were so unique 
as to call for comment from one who must have had a fair acquain- 
tance with the Faith in Europe. The devotion appears to have been 
a community one and undoubtedly, pace our visitor and Antoin 
Gearnon, there was also private prayer and meditation. We can 
safely say that this is an outstanding instance of monastic influence 
on the spiritual life of the Irish faithful. In modern Ireland a com- 
munal Vigil is still observed, most fittingly, on Cruach Phadraig 
and at Loch Dearg. There are undoubtedly many generous souls 
who would add “‘Amen”’ to Antoin Gearnon’s plea: © 
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We pray everyone who has the love of God in his heart and 
a like care for his soul’s health, not to give up this good custom 
through laziness or comfort, but to do matins with diligence, 
after the example of Christ and the saints, and to beg God with 
fervour to give grace to himself and to his neighbour in this 
life, and life everlasting in the next. 


There was another devotion very much esteemed and practised by 
our ancestors, namely, private and communal prayer for the Church 
suffering in purgatory. We find very often in the old books reference 
to the “‘écndairc,” that is, requiem or intercession for the dead, 
whether by the Mass or prayers. The 13th rule of St. Colmcille 
demands of the monk, “‘diligence in the performing of intercession, 
as if every dead Christian was a particular friend of yours.” In this 
connection the old Irish were much given to the long psalm 118, 
to which they gave the name, “Biait’’, from the opening word, 
“‘Beati.” “The Biait is the best prayer there is.” ““Better than every 
prayer is the Biait to save the soul from demons.” An amusing 
story is told in the Book of Lismore (15th century) about the power 
of this psalm: 

Mael P6il Ua Cinaetha, the abbot of the monastery of Cill 
Beagain had been discussing astrology with another monk. 
Afterwards in his sleep he saw coming towards him a gospel- 
nun [i:e. apparently, a nun under the guidance of a spiritual 
director or soul-friend] who had died six months before. She 
raised a great complaint. “How are things there, woman?” he 
said. ““Much you care,” said she, “discussing astrology and 
not saying my requiem (‘écndairc’). Woe to you,” she said. 
“What requiem do you want from me, woman?” he said. 
“The Biait, of course,”’ said she, “‘the Biait after the Biait, the 
Biait on the Biait, the Biait beneath (or above) the Biait,” said 
she, all in one breath, demanding that the Biait be recited often 
for her. So that there is no requiem, except the Mass for the 
dead, that is held in greater honour by God than the Biait, as 
was said: 

The best of wealth on earth 

and that a man give it up for his soul’s sake, 
yet is God more grateful to him 

for the continual recital of the Biait. 


We know too of another ancient custom concerning the dead. 
It is related in the life of Colman mac Luachain (a life, by the way, 
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by no means trustworthy, but full of valuable information about 
religious and other matters in pre-Norman Ireland) that “after Mass 
a round was made of the graveyard.” The custom is mentioned 
elsewhere also—an individual or a number “‘making the round of 
the graveyard on Sunday.” Doubtless in such a procession such 
prayers as the Biait would be recited. 


The Litany 


Another type of liturgical and community prayer always beloved 
of Christians was the litany. The Irish too were greatly attached to 
this form of prayer. It seems to be (or to have been) a characteristic 
of the Irishman that he likes completeness and dislikes leaving gaps. 
That accounts for much of what is tedious in our literature. The 
writer or poet is not content to leave things to our imagination or 
sense of logic, but must describe or enumerate in detail things that 
needed but to be mentioned. That defect destroys form and balance 
in writing. In the best (and it is a big best) of our literature there is 
a notable discipline and economy of word and description. It is, I think, 
because of this passion for completeness (study some of those magnifi- 
cent, crowded pages of the Book of Kells!) that the Irish took to the 
litany and composed such wonderful litanies themselves. Naturally 
too the litany is a form of prayer in itself soothing to soul and mind 
and capable of inspiring a Christian. Certainly no prayer apart from 
the Mass prayers emphasises more the solidarity of the Church. 

None of our native litanies are more marvellous than the litanies 
of the saints of Ireland, in which groups of holy people in thousands, 
living and dead, both Irish and foreigners settled in Ireland, pilgrims, 
both incoming and outgoing, are called on. You would say that 
nobody with any claim at all to sanctity was left out! Here are a 
few examples: 


The seven hundred and seventeen holy bishops of those in 
the grace of the Lord in great Cork, with Barra and Neassan, 
quorum nomina scripta sunt in celis, hos omnes inuoco in auxilium 
meum per Iesum. 

The thrice fifty men of orders, true, royal heroes each one 
of the Irish, who went on pilgrimage in one company with 
Abban mac uf Chormaic. per Jesum. 

Three fifties of currachs of Roman pilgrims who settled in 
Ui Imele under Notal . . . hos omnes inuoco, per Iesum Christum. 

The three thousand anchorites who assembled with Mumhu 
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to discuss one question together with Bishop Ibhar, to whom 
the angels of God gave the great feast that St. Brigid made to 
Jesus in her heart, hos omnes etc., 


The foreigners in Saillide . . . 
The Saxons in Cluain Mucceda... 


Some of the titles given to Our Lord in these litanies are very 
beautiful and show true affection and personal love. In English alas! 
I am afraid they may not sound quite so warm or natural. From the 
litany De Confessione: 


O Love above loves, forgive 
O first priest, o chief priest, forgive 
O true priest, true physician, true prophet, true friend, forgive. 


O forgiving heart, forgive 
O Son of the sister [i.e. Mary our sister], forgive 
O true Brother, forgive. 


From the Litany of Jesus (II in Plummer’s Irish Litanies): 

O holy Jesus 

O gentle friend 

O true, loving Brother 

O clement, meek and friendly One 

For the sake of thy kindliness and affection and charity and 
mercy, hear the entreaty of this poor one and miserable 
wretch, who on behalf of the whole Christian Church and 
on my own behalf, begs for the acceptance of this sacrifice. 

For the sake of thy own Body and Blood which is sacrificed on 
all the holy altars which are in the Christian churches of the 
world. 


It seems to me that this litany may have been recited at Mass. 
The second last invocation above would be fitting in the mouth of 
either layman or priest. We see again that awareness of the universal 
Church which we have been stressing in this essay as a dominant 
note of ancient Irish Catholicism. 


Hospitality 


There is yet another devotion of the Irish and it may truly be 
said that it is a devotion, or. practice of piety, which is quite charac- 
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teristic. We may call it hospitality, although “almsgiving” or 
“charity” might describe it equally well. For the ancient Irish the 
guest was Christ. So it was also, for instance, among the ancient 
Egyptian monks. We have endless examples in Irish literature and 
the lives of the Irish saints of this devotion to Christ and the miracles 
that on occasion are said to have followed on it. We cannot stress 
enough the reverence the Irish had for the famous words of Christ 
at the Last Judgment as given by St. Matthew in the 25th chapter. 
Those words, understood so literally by our holy ancestors and 
followed out so faithfully, are the key to ancient Irish sanctity and 
all its missionary zeal. That is the deep motif in all our religious 
literature and helps to explain the lovable humanity of the saints, 
even if usually joincd to great austerity. Once again, with this text 
a reality for the generality of the ancient Irish Christians, we see 
that the whole idea of Christ’s Mystical Body was not for them a 
notional one. 


There are six divisions [says the homilist in the Leabhar 
Breac] of that alms (that is given to the neighbour’s body)— 
food to poor, drink to thirsty, clothes to naked, kindness 
and hospitality to those who need it, visiting the sick, humility 
and service towards those who are in prison. ‘ 

Said Colmcille: 


A share of what you have to the hungry man; 
it is Jesus who has demanded it of you. 


And another: 


O King of stars! 

whether my house be dark or bright, 
never shall it be closed against any one, 
lest Christ close His house against me. 


And here is a modern echo of that from Sean O Conaill of Uibh 
Rathach: 


I am Cian of the golden crests, 

more lasting my wealth than my life, 

I never put anyone from my house, 

nor was I myself put out of God’s house. . 
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i Nothing could be more explicit than this from the ancient past: 


i! If there be a guest in your house 

| and you conceal aught from him, 

*tis not the guest who will be without it, 
but Jesus, Mary’s Son. 


From the life of Colman mac Luachain: 


Great is the harm, 

Christ’s guest-house neglected ; 

if it have but the name of Christ’s house of fame, 
it is as tho’ Christ were houseless. 


It is certain that that fine custom of hospitality spread from the 
monasteries. In the Latin life of St. Crénan there is related a pleasant 
little incident in which the “‘villain’”’ is a type, still familiar, of the 
i immature and rather censorious religious: 


{ Once when St. Mochaemhég came with many others to St. 
i Crénan, St. Crénan made a great supper for him out of little 
material, for St. Crénan was generous and charitable and did — 
a not keep things in reserve. And the cellarer of the monastery 
hi had nothing that night but one container of ale and a modest 
Hii dish of butter and a little meal. When these were placed before | 
i St. Crénan he blessed them in the name of Christ and ordered — 
i them to be prepared and served to the community and the — 
i guests. And at the supper, these things multiplying through the | 
blessing of St. Crénan, one hundred and twenty men received © 
their fill of what they wanted. While they were feasting thus © 
far into the night, a certain novice (or lay-brother) said in a © 
loud voice, “I see there will be no matins celebrated in this — 
place tonight.” To whom St. Crénan said, “Brother, in the | 
guest is received Christ; therefore at the coming of Christ we 
| ought to feast and rejoice. But if you had not said that, the 
angels of God themselves would have prayed on our behalf 
Hi here this night.”” And afterwards when the feasting was ended, 
the saints gave thanks to God and blessed His gifts. 


i One could multiply texts from all the ages of Irish literature to 
\! illustrate the native love of hospitality. We have it in verse and prose 
and proverb—‘‘nfor chuaigh fial go hifreann,” they say in our day. 
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It can be truly said that that spirit of hospitality, especially towards 
Christ’s poor, flourished—and flourishes—as long as the Faith 
meant personal love and service of Christ. It is clear, I think, even 
from the necessarily limited amount of evidence provided in this 
essay that the Irish were not accustomed to think of Christ apart 
from His members, i.e. His Church. One other quotation from the 
homilist of the Leabhar Breac will help to bring this most important 
point into relief: 


Nature is against it [homicide], for we are the children of one 
father and one mother, Adam and Eve, and we have one 
spiritual father and mother, Christ and the Church. If so, since 
all of the race of Adam are doubly brethren, it is unnatural in 
us to murder one another. 


And in another place he says, as St Augustine said before him: 


For he truly possesses love who loves his friend in God and 
his enemy for God. 


Space will not allow me to treat of other aspects of Irish spiri- 

tuality, the attitude of the ancient Irish towards exile, for instance— 
and they had developed a whole theology or asceticism of exile. 
We can sum it all up by saying that in their mind there was no true 
exile or pilgrimage, save for love of Christ and His gospel. 
-- Some of those who have written on ancient Irish Catholicism 
have tended to emphasise the bizarre and even pagan elements of 
it. As regards traces of paganism, certainly there are such here and 
there, but is that any wonder when paganism was still such a recent 
thing throughout the whole country and when we realise how 
attached the people were to their ancient traditions and so slow to 
break with the past? Whatever traces there were of paganism, we 
have no need to prove that Faith and practice were in the fullest 
sense Catholic. By their fruits you shall know them. 


Ancient and Modern 


It we compare ancient Irish piety with our own, we cannot fail 
to be struck by the difference. Popular devotions have increased 
greatly in modern times. Is it not strange that the faithful of today » 
take a greater external part in minor devotions than in the major 
liturgical devotion of the Mass? The devotion of the Miraculous 
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Medal is proof that the people like to pray together with the priest 
in the Church. Long ago in Ireland—and throughout Christendom 
—it was at Mass that the people prayed together and made their 
common offering—for the Church and all its momibers, as we have 
seen. 

We have seen too that the most popular prayer was the public 
prayer of the Church, the Psalter. The psalms left their mark on all 
other popular prayer, as anyone who is familiar with Irish prayer 
throughout the centuries will testify. One other characteristic of 
ancient Irish piety which I cannot treat of here was their great 
devotion towards and trust in their own saints—they even put the 
greatest of them in the Mass. Yet this by no means lessened their 
veneration for the great saints of the Church—their devotion to 
Sts. Peter and Paul, St. John the Baptist and the other apostles and 
early saints was surpassed by no other people. In fact they honoured 
their own saints by seeking parallels between them and the apostles, 
etc. It is superfluous to mention their affection for the Mother of 
God. It is finally worthy of note that when Ireland was truly Irish 
then was she least insular and most Catholic. 


Irish and European 


As I began this essay with a quotation from a fine modern French 
thinker, I should like to end it with a quotation from another dis- | 
tinguished Frenchman. Although he speaks of his own country, I 
think that any thoughtful Irishman who has persevered till now in 
the reading of this essay will have no difficulty i in applying the words | 
to his own beloved country. The passage is from a paper entitled 
Pérennité du Message de Saint Colomban, read at the Congress held 
in honour of St. Colomban at Luxeuil a few years ago and the 
author is M. André Varagnac (Conservateur au Musée des Anti- 
quités Nationales): 

Are we not once again face to face with a materialism whose | 
victory seems in the eyes of some to be a foregone conclusion, 
just like that won by Caesar and his land-surveyors over — 
Vercingetorix and his druids? Have we not evidence before us, 
that, lacking an ideal, our beloved and most dear fatherland no 
longer possesses the vigour to be a fatherland and seems to be 
about to turn itself over to some distant fatherland, some 
imaginary fatherland? 

-- In face of this dreadful uncertainty, has not the eo 
intellectual a duty to question himself and to ask of himself in 
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the presence of the giant stature of St. Columban if he has fully 
assessed all that heritage of which he in common with the 
people of France is the bearer—but of which he is the responsible 
bearer? 

Have we really defined the spiritual problem of France when 

-we have proclaimed, even pledging our life to it, that our 
choice is Rome and Greece? For my part, I do not believe that 
they are the sole constituents of our West. Too many arch- 
aeological treasures show it to be at once richer and more 
fervent, fervent with an ever-ready faith, without which a 
thousand years later the flame of the Crusades would have 
been an historical impossibility; fervent with a Celtic idealism, 
without which the history of our France would have been but 
a miserable growth. 

And (why hide it?) such an ancient idealism is more in 
keeping with our modern West, the West of tomorrow, than 
strict Romanism, than pure Latinism. If we really wish to 
seize an opportunity of making good the terrible material ruin 
of France and the Germanic countries, we must look for it, 
not merely in industrial statistics, but in a study of this Celtic 
spirituality, which within us and deep down in us, is more 
powerful and more creative than our Latin heritage. 

And what vision will lead us more surely to this end than 
St. Columban, than that high message of the Celts which rests 
ever in the depths of the continental soul—than this hero of 
the Faith who marked out by his very life the bond that unites 
the distant Isles and the Latin country where he died? 


DIARMUID O LAOGHAIRE 


Rathfarnham Castle, Dublin 


S. Adamnanus Dixit : 


Na tri choiscéim—ta’s ag cAch— 
is fearr shidlas neach go brath : 
céim d’fhiosré an othair thais ; 
céim d’oilithre ; céim d’eaglais. 
All men know it: the three best footsteps 
that any man shall ever walk 
are the step to visit the sick, 
the step of a pilgrim, the step towards a church. 


_ —adapted from the early Irish 
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The Ecumenical Movement 
PATRICK J. DEVINE 


HE Ecumenical Movement is the name given to the efforts that 

have been made since about 1900 on the part of non-Catholic 

Christian Churches to return to the original Christian unity. 
“Ecumenical” comes from the Greek word for “inhabited,” 
oikoumené, which, when taken with the word for ‘“‘world,” gé, as 
understood in this context, means much the same as “universal” or 
“catholic.” 

If you like, it is the non-Catholic counterpart of Church Unity 
Octave which we are celebrating this month. There are 400 million 
souls, roughly half of all Christendom, involved and, besides being 
in conflict with Christ’s repeated prayer “‘ut omnes unum sint,” their 
being at variance with us and with themselves occasions not only 
unnecessary loss of energy and charity among ourselves, not to 
speak of indifference, but, also, untold scepticism and confusion 


among pagans, especially in the missions. 
Origin 


It was this latter consideration that prompted Protestant mission- 
aries to organise a congress in Edinburgh in 1910, for the purpose of — 
promoting better relations among missionaries of the various sects. — 
From that congress Charles Brent, Episcopalian Bishop of the — 
Philippines, conceived the idea of a complete union of all Christians. — 
The Ecumenical Movement was begun. In the same year Dr. Brent 
set forth his project at an Episcopalian meeting in Cincinnati and © 
it was agreed to organise a worldwide conference, to which all — 
Christian Churches, without exception, would be invited. Robert — 
Gardiner, a zealous layman, agreed to act as organising secretary 
and the ball was set rolling with a donation of 100,000 dollars from — 
Pierpoint Morgan. This, we may note was within a year of the — 
reception into the Church of Rev. Paul Watson and the blessing by 
St. Pius X of the Church Unity Octave founded by him. 

In 1914 Gardiner wrote to Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of State, 
informing him of the proposed conference. He received a very 
courteous reply stating that the Holy Father was praying for the 
success of the project ‘‘all the more, since he alone had been given 
the responsibility of being pastor of all the fold.” The war inter- 
rupted the preparations but in 1919 Brent and Gardiner went to 
Rome to invite the Catholic Church to the conference. Pope Bene- 
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dict XV received them with extreme benevolence but firmly declined 
to accept the invitation. In a note delivered to them immediately 
after the audience, he clearly stated the attitude of Rome: “He in 
no way disapproved of the congress for those outside the Catholic 
Church but, on the contrary, he desired with all his heart and 
prayed that those participating would, by the Grace of God, see 
the truth and come to reunion with the visible body of the Church 
where they would be received with open arms.” 

Although Rome refused to take part, yet its attitude of sympathy 
and goodwill encouraged the movement and sincere Christians of 
all denominations flocked to its standard, setting up new conferences 
in many countries. Each, naturally, had his own solution, but, in 
the main, two currents predominated: onecalled “‘Faith and Order,” 
preoccupied more with agreement on doctrinal content and led by 
Dr. Brent, who had become Bishop of New York in 1919; and the 
other “Work and Life,” led by Nathan Soderblom, Lutheran 
Bishop of Upsala, concerned rather with the unity of the churches 
in action and practical affairs. 

The latter group held a preparatory meeting at The Hague in 
1919 and an important conference at Stockholm in 1925. Six hun- 
dred and ten delegates, representing thirty-one different religious 
communions, attended and, although some notes of discord were 
sounded on doctrinal matters, in general the conference was a 
success in the field of practical action and a Christian social pro- 
gramme was formulated which is very similar to that of the Catholic 
Church. 

The same success, however, did not attend the efforts of the 
“Faith and Order” group when in 1927 they met under the presidency 
of Dr. Brent in Lausanne. Dogmatic divergencies were emphasised, 
especially by the Eastern Orthodox representatives and it was con- 
cluded that both the doctrinal and pragmatic currents would have 
to unite their efforts if any success were to be attained. 

This was done in 1937, when, after separate meetings in Oxford 
(“Work and Life”) and Edinburgh (“Faith and Order’), seven 
delegates from each group met in London to prepare for a con- 
ference at Utrecht in 1939. At the united conference of Utrecht, 
under the chairmanship of William Temple, Anglican Archbishop 
of York and later Archbishop of Canterbury, it was decided to 
create a “UNIVERSAL OR ECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES.” The 
convocation of this assembly, though originally planned for 1941,> 
was delayed due to the war and was not arses: held until 1948, 
at Amsterdam. 
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Amsterdam Conference 


Here, at last, was the conference which was being matured since 
1910. Growing out of long and agitated preparations, it was of 
enormous importance and was followed with the keenest interest 
by Catholics, many of whom had been invited as observers. From 
the beginning of the movement, Rome had shown every sympathy 
and many thought that it would not be against the norms laid down 
by Benedict XV, if Catholics attended, not as representatives but 
only as observers. However, on the eve of the conference, the Holy 
Office issued a Monitum which stated that permission to attend the © 
conference in any capacity was reserved to the Holy See and before 
long it became known that such permission was to be granted to 
nobody. 

What were the findings at the Amsterdam conference? By uniting 
all the churches willing to unite, the conference claimed that they 
had reached the unity for which Christ prayed. In this, of course, 
they were mistaken because, obviously, a man-made unity of that 
kind in the twentieth century could not possibly be the unity which 
we must admit that Christ set as a seal on the Church and not 
merely prayed for. It is clear that some one Christian Church must 
have preserved that unity and the only solution can be a return of 
all others to the true unity of that Church. This point was made at 
the conference by the Greco-Slav representatives and, in fact, was 
implicitly accepted at the conference in Toronto in 1949. 

At Amsterdam 184 denominations were represented including 
some from Ethiopia, India and Japan but the Eastern Churches 
were represented by only a few, though these were distinguished, 
delegates. The Synod of Moscow declined to participate, declaring 
that the assembly was not sufficiently democratic. In general, there 
was a certain superficial agreement on many practical issues but 
there was demonstrated anything but unity in doctrine. 

It was at Amsterdam that the World Council of Churches 
was set up. A working central committee consisting of six presidents 
and ninety members, elected from the different member churches, 
directs the activities between congresses and organises meetings 

from time to time. At present, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, an American 
Lutheran, is president of the central committee, but the soul of the 
whole movement is the Secretary, Visser t’Hooft, a Dutch Calvinist 
who is a great admirer of Karl Barth. One hundred and sixty-three 
churches are affiliated and regional meetings are arranged occas- 
ionally to foster the spirit of unity between them. The most important 
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of these was that at Toronto, already referred to, where in the 
report on “The Church, the Churches and the World Council of 
Churches,” it was stated that a Church may be a member although 
it considers itself the only true Church. 

Another important conference was held by the commission “‘Faith 
and Order” at Lund, Sweden, in 1952. The agenda, prepared before- 
hand by the standing committee, laid great stress on the use of the 
word “Catholic” by all and it attempted to stabilize a positive 
doctrine especially in regard to the sacraments the Real Presence 
Even the notion of a Eucharistic Sacrifice was included. At the 
actual conference, the word “‘Catholic” was accepted but on the 
other points, the Lutheran idea of personal union with Christ 
instead of ritual observances prevailed. Perhaps the most significant 
thing about this conference was the presence of four Catholic 
observers designated by the Vicar Apostolic of Sweden (now Bishop 
of Stockholm). In addition, friendly good wishes were sent by a 
congress of German Catholics then in session in Berlin. 


Evanston Conference 


The second assembly of the World Council of Churches was held 
at Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A., in August 1954. Six hundred dele- 
gates attended, representing 163 denominations in 48 countries. In 
all, including journalists, observers, etc., 1,300 people were 
in attendance. Before it, every means of propaganda was 
used: a visit to President Eisenhower, an entertainment festival, 
radio, television, etc. Eight tons of propaganda literature, widely 
distributed, focussed all eyes on it. Cardinal Stritch (Archbishop of 
Chicago), in whose territory the assembly was held, published a 
pastoral explaining why the Church was not represented and for- 
bidding Catholics to attend. In fact, no Catholic observers attended. 

The general theme chosen for the conference, “Christ Hope of 
the World,” was significant in that it would not overtax efforts at 
promoting union; it was much less ambitious and less controversial 
than the theme proposed at Lund. At Evanston the idea of co- 
operation seems to have been substituted for, or atleast to precede, 
that of unity. In spite of all efforts, however, considerable discord 
was sounded on the relation between Christian hope here and its 
fulfilment in the next life. 

The question of unity was touched on in one of the six secondary 
themes—that proposed by the commission “Faith and Order.” The 
theme was “‘Our Unity in Christ and Our Division as Churches.” 
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The division was accepted as “sinful,” but the solution was de- 
veloped along the Lutheran line that unity in Christ was internal 
and, therefore, not contradictory of external adherence to different 
Churches. “It remains for the Churches themselves to define the 
form of unity they seek.” The only remedies proposed are prayer, 
Bible meditation in common and an all-out war on the non-theolo- 
gical causes of division. 


That report, however, was not accepted by the Orthodox delegates, 
who insisted that the Bible is not the only organ of divine revelation. 
Apostolic tradition is another organ; and contact must be made with 
apostolic succession if the guidance of the Holy Ghost, given to the 
apostles, is to be assured. 


Since Evanston, there have not been any important developments 
except the actualisation of the union of the Protestant Churches in 
Southern India, as a result of the Ecumenical study conference held 
at Lucknow, India, in December 1952. The indifferentism involved 
there, incidentally, has helped several Anglican clergymen into the 
Catholic Church in recent months. The next General Assembly is 
fixed for 1960. In the meantime, the various propaganda activities 
of the council are carried on under the direction of Headquarters 
at Geneva. 


The Results 


Time alone can tell what the outcome of the movement will be. 
Though the most promising and the most world-wide to date, it is 
not the only attempt that has been made in this direction. Without 
going back as far as the Councils of Bari (1038), Lyons (1274) and 
Florence (1439) or even as far as the efforts of Melanchthon, Bossuet 
or Leibniz, we can recall especially the Oxford Movement, begun 
by Newman in 1833, and the Conversations of Malines, its successor, 
organised by Lord Halifax and Cardinal Mercier between 1921 and 
1926, when Pius XI closed them. In both cases, as in the Ecumenical 
Movement, stress was laid on conversion in block rather than on 
individual conversions. In the light of the Catholic idea of Christian 
Unity, block conversion may not exactly fit in with the teaching on 
Grace, which is gratuitous and, therefore, not liable to follow man- 
made plans. Of course, the Grace of conversion for a whole Church 
cannot be excluded as impossible. Historically, block conversions 
in “educated” people have never taken place. If there are now 
100,000 Indians of the Syro-Malankar rite in the Catholic Church, 
they did not all embrace the Faith with Mar Ivanios in 1933 but 
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only as individuals over the years, according as they responded to 
Grace. 

Nevertheless, we, Catholics, must appreciate the positive side of 
Ecumenism. The name is synonymous with catholicity and the 
movement itself testifies to a sincere realisation of the essential unity 
of the Church founded by Christ. This is a welcome reaction to the 
individualism and liberalism still so dominant today. It is a return 
from the omnipotent godless reason to the recognition of an authori- 
tative organ of divine revelation. The search for truth may be long 
and difficult but, if it is sincere, as we must suppose it is, then 
Grace will not be wanting and a return to the Father’s house can be 
the only logical end, if the quest is pursued. 

We recognise in the movement too, a more sympathetic attitude 
to Rome. Barth, at the Amsterdam conference sounded a dissonant 
note in an assembly seeking for unity when he attacked the Catholic 
Church. Others have done so since; but in general it is realised that 
such tactics can only divide rather than unite Christians. 

The Commission ‘Faith and Order’ does invaluable service in 
posing problems which otherwise would never be discussed. Their 
very diversity in doctrine forces its members to theological specu- 
lation, which we hope will lead them nearer to the truth. True, the 
majority of them are satisfied, at present, with unity of Churches 
without unity of doctrine, but there is a strong nucleus led by 
Boegner and Visser t’Hooft among Protestants and Florovsky 
among the Orientals who reject a mere unity of internal faith in 
Christ alone. 

Even already, a certain theological return can be noted: Scripture 
is no longer, indisputably, the only rule of faith. On the questions 
of liberty and predestination, there are few who would subscribe, 
unconditionally, to the theses of Luther and Calvin. Moreover, the 
violence and hatred unleashed during the wars of religion have 
abated and the tone of polemics and controversies is, more often 
than not, conciliatory. Anglo-Catholic publications like Reunion 
and Pilot and books like those of Spencer Jones make passionate 
appeals for reunion with the See of Peter. 


Advances 


The East is slow to move. That may be dueto their complacency, 
being nearer the truth; their traditional hatred of the West or 
simply oriental inaction. But, in Europe, things are beginning to 
happen. In Switzerland, there has grown up a Lutheran ritualist 
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movement in recent years, which, in spite of all Luther’s anathemata, 
has begun to celebrate Mass as a sacrifice. Within Calvinism itself, 
in Holland there are serious repercussions to the statement, pub- 
lished by a group of Dutch pastors in 1950, declaring that tradition 
and apostolic succession were necessary for the valid administration 
of the sacraments. Is it not a sign of the times, too, that at Taizé, 
near the ancient abbey of Cluny, Roger Schiilz and Max Thurian 
have founded a monastery where already more than twenty-five 
Calvinist religious have taken vows of poverty, obedience and 
chastity and where a full monastic liturgy is practised? 

Nor is Germany behind. The Nazi persecution brought Protestants 
and Catholics together in common cause. After the war both 
combined in forming the Christian Democrat Party. A new era has 
begun in Lutheran liturgy there and the noted Lutheran theologian 
Asmussen has written a book on Our Lady which comes very near 
the Catholic position. At Darmstadt, one may see a convent of 
over fifty Lutheran nuns who have taken the suggestive name 
“Sisters of Mary.” Finally, the conversion of Goethe, a descendent 
of the celebrated poet, has brought also into the Church many of 
his group and the Holy Father has shown his interest by allowing 
him to be ordained, though having a wife. 

The position in England is well-known. We need only recall the 
discussion in the London Times in 1949, in which both Catholics 
and Protestants advocated reunion, in a controversy that was 
characterised by a spirit of sincere desire for mutual understanding. 

Historic reasons perhaps have delayed any such developments in » 
Ireland. In 1905, the various Methodist bodies here united. As early 
as 1912, a delegation came from the Ecumenical movement and as 
a result the Bishops of the Church of Ireland decided to set up a 
commission to study reunion. A serious effort was made in 1931 
when the Church of Ireland and the Presbyterian Church of Ireland 
started a conference to discuss union but negotiations were aban- 
doned by mutual consentin 1934 as no agreement was in sight. Since 
then, apparently, no official moves have been made. 


The Catholic Attitude 


The Catholic solution is clear. All our activities in the field of 
Ecumenism must spring from an uncompromising realisation that 
unity can only be attained where the original unity is preserved. 
“‘Humani Generis,” the most recent Papal direction in the matter, 
condemns in very strong terms the compromising irenism- of those 
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“Not a few who, grieved at this worldwide disagreement and mis- 
understanding, have been led astray by an indiscreet zeal for souls. 
They have an itch, nay they have a burning desire, to break down 
all the barriers by which men of good will are now separated from 
one another; they embrace a policy of appeasement which would 
fain put on one side all the questions that divide us. . . . They go so 
far, some of them, as to raise serious doubts about our theology and 
its whole method.” 

On the other hand, the door is left open for genuine assistance to 
our brethren in their quest of truth. The relevant document is the 
Instructio of the Holy Office of 20 December 1949. This repeats 
the words of the 1948 Monitum—‘The Catholic Church takes no 
part in ‘ecumenical’ conferences.” Then it goes on to say that 
genuine contacts are allowed and encouraged provided there is 
proper control. In diocesan activities “the Ordinary will see that 
they are properly conducted and will appoint priests best qualified 
for this work. For interdiocesan, national or international con- 
ferences, special permission must be obtained each time from the 
Holy See itself.” This document is, indeed, something very positive 
and an advance on theprevious Monitum, which reserved all contact 
to the Holy See. 

For the general body of the clergy and the laity, the practical 
advice of the Jnstructio which is most relevant is its conclusion: 
‘All should be reminded that nothing will contribute more towards 
preparing the way for our separated brethren to embrace the Faith 
the the living by Catholics of edifying lives in accord with their Faith.” 
This could be taken in conjunction with the celebrated warning of 
Pius XI to the apostles of unity: ““They must understand that it is 
less through disputations and other activities than through the 
example and self-sacrifice of a holy life that this unity is to be 
promoted.” (Ecclesiam Dei, 1923). 

That brings us back to the Church Unity Octave. It is our golden 
opportunity of pulling our weight in this movement, so often 
recommended by the Popes. It may not always be possible to 
surround our services with the same solemnity as, for example, in 
Rome, where a different Cardinal presides every morning and 
evening at the Octave celebrations organised by the Fathers of the 
Atonement in the Church of the Gest. We may not be able to 
distribute as much literature or affix to our church doors notices 
and posters as attractive as in the United States or France. Yet, in 
our own way, we probably could do more to interest ourselves and 
our people in these vital intentions of the Church. The Evanston 
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conference agreed to celebrate the January Octave. Perhaps other 
Christian communities here could be interested also, if we publicise 
it properly. If we all really enter into the spirit of the Octave, there 
is no doubt that one of the fruits would be less bigotry and more 
| sympathy and understanding between all Christians, a nearer 
approach to the “One fold and one Shepherd” (John 17:20-23). 
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| PATRICK J. DEVINE 
74 Harcourt Street, Dublin 


A Prayer after Communion 


We have seen the true light, we have received the heavenly Spirit, 
we have found the true faith, worshipping the undivided Trinity, 


| for he hath saved us. 
—from the Byzantine Liturgy 
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Chronicle 


RADIO 


CLOSE attention to a number of recent talks and debates 
on the B.B.C. must have made it only too clear to the 
listener that the discussion of moral problems and moral 

principles leads to a lot of muddled thinking. Always there is the 
underlying feeling that the solution required is the popular one, 
not the correct one, that the pragmatic value is always uppermost. 
To begin with, such questions are usually tackled by a number of 
(presumably) enthusiastic but amateur guests as if they were a 
traffic problem or an advertising lay-out which they had been in- 
vited to discuss. If a town or a company were to be faced with 
such a problem the first thing they would do would be to call 
in an expert and get him to use his experience of such situations. 
If the expert is worth his salt he will not merely provide a working 
solution, but he will call upon some set of principles which have 
been found to apply where similar situations have arisen in the 
past. The solution he will present will be based on these principles. 
Now, if his employers find the solution not to their liking for 
reasons of expense or something like that they are likely to modify 
his findings and compromise on his suggestions, but the expert 
will very properly sound a warning and he will usually be proved 
right in the long run. You cannot make bricks without straw, and 
while you may have a moral code existing without a detailed 
knowledge in its followers of the moral principles on which it 
rests, there is a great likelihood that without the binding-power 
of the knowledge of the principles the structure may fall asunder. 

Two outstanding examples come immediately to mind. The 
first was a discussion of Mercy Killing and through it all there ran 
a dangerous thread. The old, the useless, the permanently disabled, 
would all be better off dead and clearly there was a case for the 
application of euthanasia. The idea was opposed, of course, but 
in an apologetic tone of voice and without the conviction that 
should have rung out with the blunt answer that this was murder 
and that no fancy names or specious arguments could make it 
other. There were no basic moral principles to appeal to; such 
things might never have existed. It was like watching men going 
into battle with the very latest type gun, but with absolutely no 
ammunition to use in it. The second occasion was a much more 
formal and formidable business. The Fifty-One Society was dis- 
cussing ‘‘ How Bad are Britain’s Morals?” and had as its guest 
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speaker Alex Comfort, writer, poet, and scientist. I admire these 
meetings of the Fifty-One Society, even if we do get them in 
shortened form, and this time the discussion followed the con- 
ventional lines. Modern youth was in a hopeless state; modern 
youth was not so bad. The world was going to the dogs ; they said 
that in our grandfathers’ time. The main theme was sex-relationship 
before marriage, and when Alex Comfort advocated freedom in 
this matter he expected a storm of protest, but no such thing came. 
Instead, a number of intelligent people pointed to examples from 
various uncivilized tribes who find the system of free love before 
marriage working quite well. What this was intended to prove I 
could not see, but anybody could have seen what it did prove—a 
complete lack of any sure moral principles on which conduct should 
be formed. 

There is room here for a programme on Radio Eireann which 
would try to give listeners the basic moral principles. There are too 
many who do not know why one thing is permitted while another 
thing is forbidden, and when these people find themselves face to 
face with a questioner, whether he be a serious seeker or a trouble 
seeker, they cannot put into words the belief that is in them. Much 
has been made of the falling away of Irish boys and girls when 
they leave home to settle in England. Criticism has been levelled 
at the teaching of the Christian religion in the schools, and at the 


standard of the preaching which is failing to hold these souls, but 


here is an oportunity for a refresher course which should do a 
world of good. The building-up of such a programme would be no 
easy task; it would have to be simple and very, very clear, and 
it would have to deal, I should imagine, with many thorny ques- 
tions from listeners. The basis of the whole thing would be a set of 
moral principles which govern the things we do, and the applica- 
tion of these principles by means of concrete examples. It must be 
no mere occasion for a sermon, because people can switch off so 
easily; the form it takes must be one which would attract the 
majority to listen. It might be done by a panel of three or by one 
man, but if it were done properly it should supply simple answers 
to the simple questions which too often leave the ordinary man 
tongue-tied. 

A very fine idea is being worked out on Radio Eireann in the 
series “It’s Our Country.” Here we come closer to the many 
departments which manage the affairs of the country, from the 
local bodies, through the Civil Service, to the Dail itself. The whole 
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series would bear repetition, perhaps with a little pruning here and 
there. How we do miss an official Radio magazine in which broad- 
casts such as this or the Thomas Davis lectures might be set out 
even in shortened form and discussed at leisure. Radio Eireann 
may speak with many tongues but until it speaks with one voice, 
and that a pleasantly official one, its field of influence will be 
circumscribed and the good which it is doing will not be as great 


as it might. 
PATRICK V. O’BRIEN 
St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam. 


FILMS 


HE days of summer and Marty are gone, and seldom are films 
of major importance shown during December. To beguile 
this month of peace the only films to display even interesting 

workmanship seem to have been the thrillers. One of these has 
been a welcome revival of Ford’s The Informer at the Astor. The 
other two, Rififi (Regal Rooms), and The Night Holds Terror 
(Carlton), share in a common subject, robbery and ransom, but are 


a contrast in failure and success, and in other ways too. Rififi 
as a whole is a failure despite the tour de force at its centre which 
justifies a visit to it. That is the thirty minutes sequence which covers 
the actual robbery of the jewel-store, during which not a single 
word of dialogue breaks across the suppressed sounds of drilling 
and picking and the strained breathing of the four robbers. These 
specialists dig their way through the floor of an upper apartment, 
dismantle a diabolically clever burglar alarm, and cut a perfect 
circle in the back of the safe. This episode is ingeniously and 
incisively conceived, and directed with an exact touch by Jules 
Dassin. All the more does it break away from the rather vague 
introduction and the blurred and conventional ending (which 
consists in a fight with a rival gang for the loot). I realize that 
the censor’s scissors has jarred the introductory scenes, where the 
principals and their Parisian background are sketched in. A few 
pieces of violence and underworld luridity have been cut—de- 
servedly I should say, on.all counts, since they are unnecessary 
for individualizing these men, and, as representing what every- 
body expects from Paris, turn an original sequence into a con- © 
ventional one. In any case, censorial. cutting-does not cause the 
film to split so obviously into sections. The director, Jules Dassin, 
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has spent some time in America, and it seems to me that here lies © 
the clue to his mixture of styles. The robbery, with its emphasis 
on complicated technical equipment, would be of a piece with the 
rest in an American gangster film ; especially a Hitchcock or Fritz 
Lang thriller, which would confine itself rigorously to the thrills, 
and make them hinge on car-chases, flash-bulbs, phone-calls and 
the other mechanical nerve-lines of city-life. But here Dassin opens 
and closes his film within certain French traditions. He is con- 
cerned at first to humanise the criminals, delighting us with the 
dandy Italian (Robert Manuel), and gaining our sympathy for the 
leader (Jean Servais), who appears so tired and paternal around 
the mouth and eyes. (One might recollect those other “ criminals,” 
Jean Gabin and Serge Reggiani). The ending is a poorly-copied 
essay in the ruthless violence which may be tragic in distinguished 
French films ; not the American gangster-violence with its pitched 
battles from which so many survive ,but that cold human violence 
by which rivals kill each other off one by one, wastefully, doggedly, : 
leaving no right on either side. Here, only the kidnapped child re- 
turns alive; but the plotting is hastily done, and not at all orig- 
inally. The blood even oozes down Jean Servais’ right leg, to his 
accelerator foot. 

The climax of the other film, The Night Holds Terror, is per- 
fectly in key with the rest, and tightens to an almost unbearable 
pitch its mounting excitement. An engineer (Jack Kelly) has 
casually lifted a hitch-hiker in his car, to find himself in the hands 
of three young thugs. He has no ready money, which has to be 
drawn from the bank ; so the gangsters move in on his wife and 
family, hold them as overnight hostages, and then kidnap the 
husband and try to collect the ransom. The film is so perfectly 
paced that even the most blasé adult is caught up in the fever 
and fear of these terrorized people. Meditative brooding perform- 
ances by the three young actors are played off against the agitation 
of Hildy Parks as the wife. But the crowning stroke is the use of 
the telephone-exchange in the last few compressed moments. The 
demand for ransom is put through for the last time, and the caller 
has to be caught while he is using the line. The mind races agon- 
izingly along exchange after exchange, which, line by line, cover 
the area-network of San Francisco, as the mechanical selectors 
are traced down to one phone-box on the kerb. It is an imagina- 
tive use—I think distinctively American—of the gadgets which 
serve and dictate to modern city life. All through the film, in 
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fact, the phone is the most dangerous character, the only link in 
and out of the isolated house, a source of danger to the besiegers, 
a way of escape for the besieged, and at two points a deliberate 
trap for the unwary. In a film which is obviously outstanding in 
the mere thriller class, this mechanical brain and nerve-system 
could not be and is not used as an overt symbol. The film contains 
itself within its own terms. 

Around the story, however, even on the screen, the American 
pre-occupation with this particular kind of terrorism does play and 
flicker ; so that once again you find yourself thinking of national 
brands of violence and fear. It appears that blackmail, kidnap 
for ransom, and other forms of holdup are more difficult to con- 
trol in America than elsewhere. This film is based on an actual 
case, and opens with a blurred photograph of the victimized 
family. No man is an island, indeed, but to be isolated forcibly 
at the centre of a complex web of social communications, beside 
a live phone, a live door bell, a live car-radio, with all the normal 
everyday messages coming in, and nothing allowed out but forced 
mock-normal signals, this haunting fear colours an already taut 
film. One reflects, perhaps unjustly, on the possible effects of its 
psychological undertones. The lawlessness in Rififi is so complex, 
so remote from the life of the everyday citizen that he watches 
the robbery with its scores of specialist instruments as he would 
watch a brain operation. Here it is so simple, you step out of a 
car which has a radio and walk into a house with simply a re- 
volver in your hand. Rififi carried an X-certificate in England 
for a few patches of brutality and a siren-scene ; but the appeal 
of what follows in the other film for the naive or distorted mind 
could be subtler. The film itself would certainly not be responsible 
for this, or at all to blame. The conduct of the thugs is not depicted 
in a corrupt or debased way ; there are only two slightly sadistic 
incidents (the leader firing bullets into the sand past the earlobes 
of the prostrate engineer ; and the attempt of the second to inter- 
fere with his wife). These are necessary for the suspense; the 
possibility of outrage must lie always just around the corner. I 
simply say that in certain young thugs the instinct for power and 
victimisation might be fed in this case ; reminding us how complex 
is the classification and moral evaluation of films. Misreading by 
the viewer is always possible, just as a partial, unintelligent read- .. 
ing of a book—say Madame Bovary—can miss the scorn and ironic 
moral of Flaubert, seeing only the sin and not the retribution, de- 
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1 spite the perfect proportioning of these things in the book itself. 
i I would say that The Night Holds Terror is a film for adults, 
though on account of its virtues. 

After all this, The Informer (Astor), back to us after twenty 
hi years, says more about men and women than any other film shown 
in Dublin in December. So little do tricky techniques count if you 
¥ have a dramatic story like Liam O’Flaherty’s. One may be amused 
yf by the period quality of Ford’s technique (as by that of The Birth 

of a Nation) and yet be impressed by the way he captures the mood 

i of rebellion, of 1920. The film should be of great interest to the 
ii new generation, who, knowing only O’Casey, O’Flaherty and John 
{! Ford, find it difficult to decide how much of that great period is 
| myth and how much the actual melodrama of Irish history. Ford 
il himself has, in fact, dealt most successfully in popular myths, in 
Stagecoach, The Young Mr. Lincoln, and in The Quiet Man 

| (tourist-myth). Especially when he turns his camera on the past, 
i Ford can be ranked with the somewhat isolated and rugged poets 
hi of the cinema. For instance he has relied nearly always on a back- 
{i ground of popular song, snatches of tune and ballad, to cover his 
i themes with an aura of softness, benevolence, even sentimentality. 
i Here his handling of this is hopelessly dated (though one song, 
4 the one sung outside the wake-house of Frankie MacPhillips, was 
ij always misplaced). Production is also dated by the steadily drifting 
fog, and by Ford’s repeated crescendos of voice and other effects 


" breaking off whiplike into dramatic silence. Even so, it is still great 
‘4 melodrama, shocking us still with moments of suddenly bared 
feeling—the mother’s abrupt animal-cry at the wake, the silver 


i coins of Judas clattering to the floor from Gypo’s pockets, or that 
sudden relaxation at Katie’s fireside. Katie Fox’s brogue was never 
right at any time, and O’Flaherty’s raw figure of the streets has 
‘i been most heavily sentimentalized by Ford. On the other hand, 
i Gypo Nolan (one of Victor McLaglen’s best parts) is here worthy 
ih of his original author. “‘ King Gypo” in his cups to himself and 
i his toadies, blundering, physical giant, weak and gullible slob, he 
murkily staggers into blood-money, and pointlessly, hopelessly 
‘i scatters it, fitfully inspired by sentiment and heroics. The sub- 
| human level of his mind is all that bars Gypo from tragic stature. 
ih And all that mars the screen-version seriously is that last scene 
Hy in the chapel. Even melodrama has its limits, and though the 
{i scene is in the book, it is excruciating when translated into visual 
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Round The Reviews 
J. G. MCGARRY 


is with reason that many regard the Americans as the leading force 
Ii: the Catholic Church today. If not numerically the largest— 
only Italy and Brazil have larger Catholic populations, the 
Church of the United States because of her power and influence, 
which derive in some degree from the world leadership of her 
Government, has been the subject of countless articles in European 
reviews. But there has been also some criticism by the Americans 
themselves and readers of this review, will, I feel, will be particularly 
interested in a recent article by the Professor of Church History in 
the Catholic University of America which appeared in the Autumn 
issue of Thought, the quarterly of Fordham University (Fordham 
University Press, 441 East Fordham Road, New York, 58, N.Y.). 
Father Tracy Ellis confines himself to a study of one aspect of the 
life of the Catholic Church in the U.S. and titles his article “American 
Catholics and Intellectual Life.”” Apart from its merit and interest as 
an exercise of responsible self criticism, the article will 
suggest many intriguing parallels for contemporary Ireland. ““No- 
thing but good,” writes Father Ellis, “can result for all who are 
concerned with this problem from a discussion of the historic 
background and present status of the Catholic intellectual, especially 
when the discussion is conducted in a candid and critical spirit.” 

“Fourteen years ago one of the most perceptive of living foreign 
observers of American life and institutions, Denis W. Brogan, 
professor of political science in the University of Cambridge, stated 
in a book on the United States: ‘. . . in no Western society is the 
intellectual prestige of Catholicism lower than in the country where, 
in such respects as wealth, numbers, and strength of organisation, 
it is so powerful.’ No well informed American,” says Father Ellis, 
“will attempt to challenge that statement.” 

What is the explanation? Certain historical facts obviously con- 
tributed and Father Ellis recalls some of these. Historically speaking, 
the American intellectual climate has been aloof and infriendly to 
Catholic thought and ideas, when it has not been openly hostile. 
Yet anti-Catholic bias is not the prime factor. ““More damaging 
than its dire effect on the intellectual shortcomings of American 
Catholics, has probably been the fostering by this historical bias 
of an overeagerness in Catholic circles for apologetics rather than ~ 
pure scholarship.” A second major consideration is the fact that 
until relatively recent times the Church in the U.S. was very largely 
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an immigrant Church. From 1820 to 1920 the Church in the U.S. 
was faced with the task of absorbing 9,317,000 immigrants of its 
faith. It was clearly impossible at that period for the Church to 
achieve anything approaching a thriving intellectual life. What is the 
position now that the Church possesses so many institutions of 
higher education to prepare its members for all the stations of life? 
Father Ellis’s answer is emphatic: “In no single phase of national 
life have Catholics made the contribution to leadership which might 
be expected of them, but if there be any exception to this general 
statement, it almost certainly lies in the field of business.” 

Intrigued by these findings, Father Ellis instituted an investigation 
among the students in his seminar at Catholic University into the 
subject of Catholic leadership in the fields of business, politics and 
scholarship during the 1940’s. The findings showed warrant for the 
saying that “Catholics have not only shown an increasing par- 
ticipation in the native penchant for making money, but that, all 
things considered, they have probably attained more distinction in 
the business world than they have in any other sector of American 
life.”” Perhaps even more serious than their poor showing in leader- 
ship in the intellectual life is “the failure of Catholics in posts of 
leadership, both clerical and lay, to understand fully or to appreciate 
in a practical way, the value of the vocation of the intellectual.” It 
is true that in the last two decades there has been some improvement 
in the financial support given to intellectual enterprises by American 
Catholics of wealth, but the over all record has not been an im- 
pressive one. 

The percentage of lay teachers at every level of American Catholic 
education has been steadily increasing, and this is especially true of 
the colleges and universities. In the academic year 1952-1953 laymen 
composed 73.8 per cent of the entire faculty of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America and in the same year of 753 members of Marquette 
University 700 were drawn from the laity. Father Ellis comments: 
“This situation is entirely as it should be, for the layman and lay- 
woman have an important part to play in the educational enterprises 
of the Church and in fact Catholic scholarship and learning, generally 
speaking, would be improved by giving to the laity more of a voice 
in the shaping of educational policy and in the active administration 
of the Catholic colleges and universities of the United States.” 

In what measure are the clerical leaders responsible for the pre- 
dominant attitude towards the intellectual life? It must be kept in 
mind that the vast majority of these were men of their generation. 
Men like Bishop England and Archbishop Hughes, who had to 
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defend their immigrant flocks against the virulent attacks of Know- 
Nothings, must beexcused for that reason “their somewhat raucous 
utterance.” “In the same sense the bishops and major superiors of 
the religious orders of this generation reveal . . . the characteristics 
of their time, for among them one will find men whose executive 
and administrative talents are of a very high order. It is fortunate 
that this is so, for it is no exaggeration to say that the Catholic 
Church of the United States has become ‘big business’ in the typically 
meaning of that term. And, we may add, woe to Catholic interests 
if the bishops . . . were not men who possessed the ability to cope 
with the problems that the far-flung commitments of the American 
Church now daily impose upon them.” No one will deny the impor- 
tance to the Church of the practical order of things but, in the 
opinion of Father Tracy Ellis, the mission of the Church to the 
intellectual elite today “has been allowed to suffer neglect by reason 
of the prevalence of the practical.” 

‘Apart, however, from personal backgrounds, the harassing day 
to day duties of administration, and the national temper of prac- 
ticality which bishops—like all the rest of us—have imbibed as an 
influencing factor in their lives, the churchmen have not been able 
to draw upon a well-established intellectual tradition inherited from 
the countries of their origin.” The training in the American semin- 
aries did little to supply for this lack of a tradition. 

A reader in Ireland not closely familiar with the American 
Catholic scene is in no position to assess the validity of Father 
Ellis’s analysis or to say how far thinking Americans are aware of 
the defects uncovered in this essay in self criticism or whether 
measures are not already in train to end them. But the very existence 
of such criticism—and the quality of it, conducted as it is entirely 
in the spirit of a single-minded love for truth—is itself a demon- 
stration of the value to society of the intellectual vocation and 
evidence besides that in these matters too the American Church is 
on the way to putting its house in order. 

* * 


Father Clifford Howell, S.J. writes on “Liturgical Preaching” 
in the October issue of Liturgy (17 Gregories Road, Beaconsfield, 
Bucks, England), the quarterly of the Society of Saint Gregory. 
What does “liturgical preaching” mean? Certainly not sermons 
which are “high brow,” suited only for cultured audiences, for the 
very word liturgy (“service of the people’) indicates something .. 
which exists for the people. Does it mean sermons about rites, 
ceremonies, the objects used at Mass? Not precisely that either, 
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though sermons of this type are too much neglected. By liturgical 
preaching is meant “a sermon which, as regards the time when it is 
preached, and as regards the content and spirit in which it is preached, 
is carefully built into a liturgical celebration so as to form an integral 
part of it.” 

The liturgical sermon, in fact goes back to the very cradle of the 
Church; its origins are even discernible in the ancient synagogue 
service of the Jews. 

“The Christians of apostolictimes had two forms of divine service: 
there was the “Breaking of Bread” (the Eucharist), usually held in 
connection with the Agape (communal meal); and there was also 
the Synaxis (word-service without Eucharist). This latter, in the 
earliest days, was often held together with the Jews in the Temple 
or synagogue... 

“We know quite a lot about this form of service. It began with a 
prayer to which all answered Amen. Then came two readings from 
Holy Scripture, one from the Law and one from the Prophets; 
and then a sermon which dealt with the passages just read. It con- 
cluded with a kind of profession of faith called the Sh’ma. St. Luke 
gives us an account of a service of this kind in which Our Lord 
Himself took part (Luke 4:16-21). .. 

“In theseaccounts of the synagogue service we see that there was 
a definite order of procedure: (1) The First Reading from the Law; 
(2) The Second Reading from the Prophets; (3) The Sermon. And 
that corresponds with what we have in the Mass, where the First 
Reading is the Epistle, the Second Reading is the Gospel and these 
are followed by the Sermon. Though at first the Christians took 
part in these services it gradually became clear that the synagogue 
would not become converted to the Church. Then they held similar 
meetings on their own, but replaced Old Testament readings with 
New Testament readings as and when the New Testament came to 
be written. (Incidentally there are good reasons for believing that 
the New Testament books were written by their authors precisely 
in order that they might be read at the Christian Synaxes.) Later on 
the Eucharist was removed from the end of the Agape and became 
attached to the Synaxis, and thus we have the shape of the Mass 
preserved even until this day.” 


In the writings of Saint Justin, Martyr, who died about 155 A.D., 
we have this account of the Mass. - 


“All those who live in the city and in the country come together, 
and then the memoirs of the apostles are read, as long as there is 
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time. When the readings are finished, the President makes an 
address in which he earnestly admonishes us to practise the lessons 
we have just heard. Then we all rise and pray. 

“After this prayer, bread and wine with water are brought forward; 
and the President offers petitions and thanksgiving as much as he 
can. The people give their assent by saying: Amen. Then these 
things over which the thanksgiving has been pronounced are dis- . 
tributed to those present...” 


The sermon, it will be noted, was the climax of the word service 
and led into the sacrifice to follow. “It did not occur merely as an 
item which had a place after the reading . . . it took hold of the 
readings, explained them, and (often) referred them to the sacrifice.” 
The sermon thus was an integral part of the Mass and, Father 
Howell writes, ‘“‘we should not think of our normal Sunday Mass 
as a Mass which had a sermon inserted into it; rather should we 
think of our normal week-end Mass as a Mass from which the 
sermon has been omitted.” 

“But as time went on there came a decline; the language of the 
people changed while the language of the liturgy remained the 
same. The people lost contact with the liturgy which became pre- 
dominantly an activity of the clergy; it was increasingly formalized, 
and no longer an expression of contemporary piety. The sermon 
then began to degenerate; it lost its liturgical inspiration, became 
divorced from the liturgy in its content, and even also in its time 
and place. It was no longer regarded as part of the Mass, any more 
than was Holy Communion. Like Communion, it became something 
on its own, outside of Mass. It was preached before Mass, after 
Mass, at times completely disconnected from Mass. Even the pulpit 
from which it was preached moved away from the Mass and wan- 
dered down into the nave of the church far from the altar. This was 
but a symbol of its divorce from the liturgy. 

“When finally the people were out of touch with the liturgy, the 
sermon became completely unliturgical also. It became moral, 
apologetic, doctrinal, legal, or even profane by dealing with mere 
cultural matters. This separation from the liturgy did great harm to 
the sermon; the further it went from the altar, the more it became 
affected by the spirit of the contemporary world. For liturgy is 
both prayed dogma and prayed scripture; and the sermon receded 
from both dogma and scripture. Instead of drawing its inspiration, 
from the living waters of revelation, it drank from the mere stagnant 
cisterns of human cleverness. It became hollow, rationalistic, 
humanistic—it lost all unction. The people began to experience that 
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weariness and distaste for sermons which so many feel even to this 
day... 

“Once the sermonis seen to be the culmination of the word-service 
it is clear that a Fore-Mass without the announcement of God’s 
word is incomplete. And a practical resolution must follow: to 
avoid such time-wasting factors as the singing of long poly- 
phonic Masses by the choir and obtrusive notices. 

While it is possible to build the homily on many of the Sunday 
pericopes into the liturgy, there are difficulties with many others and 
particularly for a generation that has little meditated the thought 
content of the liturgy. But a start could be made and the gain to 
our preaching would be beyond reckoning. In his article Father 
Howell recommends as quite the best book to help priests in this 
approach The Church’s Year of Grace by the late Pius Parsch and 
I would like to confirm his very high opinion of this book. Volume 
2 and 3, which treat of the Church’s year from Septuagesima to 
Pentecost, are now translated into English and available in Ireland 
and Britain. The same author’s Sermons on the Liturgy for Sundays 
and Feast Days is also to be recommended. 

There remains, of course, the Catechetical Programme and one 
must confess that building the sermon from many _ diocesan 
programmes into Sunday’s liturgy would task the ingenuity even 
of the ingenious, except in the case of the rare programme which 
has been planned with the changing liturgical seasons in mind. The 
programme certainly benefits by being thus placed in the liturgical 
year, gaining thereby in actuality. 

Father Howell concludes his article in these words: 

“Theliturgical sermon, in fact, opens to the preacher such a rich 
store of material that it lifts him up out of any former narrowness. 
We used to look for some obvious text in the Epistle and Gospel, 
and hang some subject onto that; and these obvious texts had been 
so often used that we were not infrequently at a loss. But now we 
have the whole Proper and all its interconnections even with the 
Divine Office; Holy Scripture is opened in a new and inspiring way 
as a source of preaching material. This liturgical approach has 
brought to the sermon an undreamed of richness, has raised it to a 
higher level, and made it become ‘the Word of God’ in the truest 
sense. Now it stands side by side with the very Eucharist. It is on 
two holy tables that the treasures of the Church are laid before us 
at Mass, the table of the Word and the table of the Sacrament. 
‘Without these two,’ says Thomas a Kempis, ‘I cannot live; for 
the Word of God is light, and the Sacrament is life for my soul.’ ” 

7 J. G. McGARRY . 


St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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General Decree Restoring the Ordo of the 
Liturgy of Holy Week 


Our Holy Mother the Church even from apostolic times has 
shown an especial zeal in commemorating in her ceremonies year 
by year the great mysteries of our Redemption, the Passion, Death 
and Resurrection of Our Lord, Jesus Christ. And in the beginning 
there were recalled on three special days the most important of 
these mysteries, namely ‘the Crucifixion, the Burial, and the 
Resurrection of Christ.”” S$. Aug. Letter 55.14. Soon the solemn 
remembrance of the institution of the Most Holy Eucharist was 
added and then on the Sunday which precedes the Passion the 
liturgical celebration of the triumphal entry of Our Lord, Messiah 
and King, into the holy city was introduced. And so this became 
a special week in the liturgy and because of the greatness of the 
mysteries commemorated in it was called Holy Week and for that 
same reason was endowed with a splendour of sacred ceremonies. 

In the beginning these ceremonies were held on the very day of 
the week and at the very hours of the day at which the sacred 
mysteries had taken place. The institution of the Most Holy 
Eucharist was commemorated on Thursday evening by the solemn 
Mass in Cena Domini. On Friday that ceremony which com- 
memorated the Passion and Death of Our Lord took place in the 
afternoon. And on the evening of Holy Saturday began the solemn 
vigil, which ended next morning in the joy of the Resurrection. 

In the Middle Ages, however, the times for the liturgy of these 
days began, for various reasons, to be brought forward, so that 
towards the end of this period all these ceremonies had been 
advanced to the morning time. This made for a loss of meaning 
in the liturgy and also for a lack of harmony between the events 
narrated in the Gospel and their reenactments in the liturgy. In 
particular, the solemn liturgy of the Easter vigil, removed from 
its proper place, which is during the night, lost the original clarity 
and meaning of its words and symbols. Besides, Holy Saturday 
itself, by the intrusion of anticipated Easter joy, lost its peculiar 
sorrowful character as the day of remembering the Lord’s burial. 

Later there came another change, a very grave one from a 
pastoral viewpoint. For many centuries Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of Holy Week had been holy days precisely that the 
whole Christian people, freed from their wordly work, could be” 
present at the sacred ceremonies of these days. During the seven- 
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teenth century, however, the Roman Pontiffs, because of a com- 
plete change in social conditions, were forced to reduce the number 
of holy days. Urban VIII was compelled, in the Apostolic Consti- 
tution Universa per orbem of 24 September 1642, to reduce the 
last three days of Holy Week to the status of ferial days. 

_ On this account the attendance of the faithful at these sacred 
ceremonies necessarily declined, especially for the reason that 
these ceremonies had for a long time past been advanced to the 
morning time, when on week days all over the world people are 
at school, at work, at public business of every kind. And it is the 
common and universal experience that the solemn liturgical cere- 
monies of these three days are carried out by the clergy in churches 
which often are almost empty. 

This is indeed very regrettable. For the liturgical rites of Holy 
Week possess not only a distinctive dignity but also a special 
sacramental power and effectiveness for the strengthening of the 
Christian life. It is not possible to supply for this in equal measure 
by those devotional exercises which are usually called extra- 
liturgical and which are held in the afternoons of these three days. 

For these reasons liturgists of standing and priests with the care 
of souls and especially their Excellencies the Bishops have in more 
recent years made earnest requests to the Holy See, asking that the 
ceremonies of the liturgy of the last three days of Holy Week 
should be restored, as in former times, to the afternoon, so that 
all the faithful might more easily be able to be present at the 


ceremonies. 

The Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, after serious consideration, re- 
stored in 1951, by way of experiment, the liturgy of the Easter 
vigil, leaving its use for the moment to the discretion of Ordinaries. 


Since this experiment was everywhere very successful, as very 
many Ordinaries reported to the Holy See, and since Ordinaries 
continued to press their petitions, asking that there should be a 
restored liturgy similar to that for the Easter vigil for the other 
days of Holy Week with the sacred ceremonies again held in the 
evening time, and bearing in mind also the fact that the evening 
Masses envisaged by the Apostolic Constitution Christus Dominus 
of 6 January 1953 are being celebrated everywhere, with the faith- 
ful attending in greater numbers, Our Holy Father, Pius XII, 
in view of all these things, ordered that the Commission for the 
Restoration of the Liturgy, which he himself had set up, should 
examine this question of restoring the Ordo of Holy Week and put 
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forward its conclusions. After this was done, His Holiness decided 
that the whole question, since it was a serious one, should be re- 
ferred to their Eminences of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
for their examination. 

Their Eminences gave the matter serious consideration, and in 
an extraordinary session of the Congregation at the Vatican on 
19 July of this year decided unanimously that the restored Ordo 
of Holy Week should be approved and made of obligation at the 
discretion of His Holiness. 

When. informed of all these things in detail by the undersigned 
Cardinal Prefect, His Holiness was pleased to approve what their 
Eminences the Cardinals had suggested. 

Accordingly, by special mandate of His Holiness Pius XII, by 
divine Providence, Pope, the Sacred Congregation of Rites lays 
down the following : 


The new Ordo obligatory 


1. Those who observe the Roman rite, are obliged in the future 
to follow the restored Ordo of Holy Week, which is set out in 
the Vatican typical edition. Those who are of other Latin rites 
are bound to observe only the times for the liturgical cere- 
monies laid down in the new Ordo. 


2. The new Ordo must be followed as from 25 March, that is 
Palm Sunday, 1956. 


3. No commemoration is permitted during the whole of Holy 
Week and in the Mass all orationes imperatae are forbidden, 
no matter for what reason they are prescribed. 


‘The proper time for the celebration of the 
Sacred Liturgy of Holy Week 


The Divine Office 
4. On Palm Sunday and the Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
of Holy Week the divine office is recited at the usual hours. 


5. During the Triduum Sacrum, i.e. Holy Thursday, Good, 
.. Friday and Holy Saturday, if: the office is: recited in or 
- common, ‘the following rules must be observed : 
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Matins and Lauds are not anticipated in the evening, but are 
said in the morning at a suitable hour. However, in cathedral 
churches when the Mass for the Blessing of Chrism is said on 
Holy Thursday morning, Matins and Lauds of that day may 
be anticipated the previous evening. 

The small hours are said at a suitable hour. Vespers of Thurs- 
day and Friday are omitted since the principal ceremonies of 
these days take their place. On Holy Saturday they are said 
after mid-day at the usual hour. 

On Thursday and Friday, Compline is said after the evening 
liturgical ceremonies. Compline is omitted on Holy Saturday. 
In private recitation during these three days all the canonical 
hours must be said as the rubrics prescribe. 


The Mass or principal liturgical ceremony 


. On Palm Sunday the solemn blessing of palms and the pro- 


cession take place in the morning at the customary time; in 
choir, however, after Terce. 


. On Holy Thursday, the Mass for the Blessing of Chrism is 


celebrated after Terce. The Mass in Cena Domini is to be cele- 
brated in the evening at a suitable time, but not before 5.0 


p.m. nor after 8.0 p.m. 


. On Good Friday the solemn liturgical ceremony is held in the 


afternoon, about 3.0 p.m. If it is necessary for some pastoral 
reason, a later time may be chosen, though not later than 6.0 


p.m. 


. The solemn paschal vigil is to be celebrated at a fitting time, 


namely, one which would allow the solemn Mass of the vigil 
to begin about midnight of Holy Saturday—Easter Sunday. 
If, however, in view of special circumstances of people or 
place, it would be more suitable, in the judgment of the local 
Ordinary, to advance the hour of the vigil ceremonies, they 
may not begin before dusk, and certainly not before sunset. 


Fast and Abstinence 


The abstinence and fast prescribed for Lent, which, till now, 
ceased at mid-day on Holy Saturday in accordance with Canon 
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1252 §4, will in future cease at midnight on Holy Saturday. 
All contrary prescriptions notwithstanding. 


16 November 1955. 
C. CARDINAL CICOGNANI, 


Prefect of the G0: of Rites. 


%« A. CARINCI, Archbishop of Seleucia, 
Sec. to the S.C. of Rites. 


Instruction for the proper celebration of the restored 
Ordo for Holy Week 


Since the purpose of the restored Ordo for Holy Week is this, 
that by the restoration of the liturgy of these days to its proper 
and convenient times, the faithful may more easily and with greater 
devotion and benefit take part in it, it is of the greatest importance 
that this salutary purpose should be brought to its desired fulfil- 
ment. 

Therefore this Sacred Congregation of Rites thinks it opportune 
to add to the general decree for the restoration of the Ordo of Holy 
Week an Instruction. This will both simplify the transition to the 
restored Ordo and at the same time more securely lead the faithful 
to a more active and so more fruitful participation in the cere- 
monies. Knowledge and observance of this Instruction is therefore 
enjoined on all whom it may concern. 


Pastoral and Ritual Preparation 


1. Local Ordinaries shall see that priests, especially those with 
the care of souls, shall be well versed, not only in the ritual of 
celebrating the restored Holy Week Ordo, but also in its liturgical 
significance and pastoral purpose. They shall also see that during 
Lent the faithful also shall be given suitable instruction for their 
proper understanding of the restored Ordo, so that they may be 
able to take their part in the ceremonies with understanding and 
devotion. 


2. The following are the principal headings for the ieee 
to be given to the faithful : 
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a) Palm Sunday 


The faithful are to be invited to take part in greater numbers 
in the procession of the Palms, thereby giving public testimony 
of love and gratitude to Christ the King. 

They are to be further advised to receive the sacrament of 
Penance in due time during Holy Week. This admonition is to be 
particularly emphasised in those places where it is a custom for 
the faithful to go to confession in great numbers on Holy Saturday 
night and Easter Sunday morning. Pastors of souls will take care 
therefore to provide ample opportunities for confession throughout 
Holy Week and especially during the last three days. 


b) Holy Thursday 


The faithful shall be told of that love by which Our Lord, “ on 
the day before He suffered,” instituted the most holy Eucharist, a 
sacrifice and sacrament, an everlasting memorial of His Passion 
to be enacted perpetually through the hands of His priests. 

The faithful shall also be reminded to give fitting adoration to 
the most Holy Sacrament after the Mass in Cena Domini. 

Finally, where, to manifest the Lord’s command of brotherly love, 
the washing of the feet is performed according to the rubrics of the 
restored Ordo, the faithful shall be instructed in the depth of 
meaning in this sacred ceremony and the propriety of their giving 
on this day special proof of their charity in works. 


c) Good Friday 


The faithful shall be prepared for the proper understanding of 
each ceremony in the liturgy of this day. On this day, after 
the lessons and prayers, the Passion of Our Lord is solemnly 
chanted ; prayers are offered for the needs of the Church and the 
human race; and then the Holy Cross, the victorious sign of our 
Redemption, is devoutly adored by the Christian family, clergy 
and people. Afterwards, according to the rubrics of the restored 
Ordo, and as the custom of many centuries had it, all who wish 
and who are properly prepared may go to Holy Communion ; 
keeping this in mind, that by their devout reception of the Body 
of Our Lord, which was given for. all on this day, me: may share 
more fully in the fruits of Redemption. - 
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Priests shall earnestly encourage the faithful to be recollected 
on this most holy of days and be mindful of the law of fast and 


abstinence. 
(1) Holy Saturday and the Easter Vigil 


First of all, the faithful should be instructed in the peculiar 
character of the liturgy of Holy Saturday. It is a day of great 
mourning, when the Church dwells at the sepulchre of the Lord, 
meditating His passion and death ; and, with the altars bare, re- 
frains from the sacrifice of the Mass; until after the solemn vigil 
or night-watch of the Resurrection there succeed the joys of Easter, 
that overflow upon the days that follow. 

The purpose of this vigil is to manifest and recall how our life 
and grace have flowed from the death of the Lord. So by the 
figure of the paschal candle is intended the Lord Himself, “‘ the 
light of the world,’’ who overthrew the darkness of our sins by 
the grace of His Jight; the paschal praeconium is chanted, by 
which the glory of this holy night of the Resurrection is proclaimed. 
The great deeds accomplished by God in the Old Covenant, pale 
shadows of the wonders of the New, are recalled to mind; the 
baptismal water is blessed, in which, “‘ buried with Christ” unto 
the death of sin, with the same Christ we rise to “‘ walk in newness 
of life’”’ (Rom. 6: 4). Then by renewing the vows made in this 
same Baptism, we promise to give testimony before all in our lives 
and conduct to this grace which Christ merited for us and con- 
ferred in Baptism. Finally, after imploring the intercession of the 
Church triumphant, the holy vigil is concluded by the solemn 
Mass of the Resurrection. 


3. No less necessary is the ritual preparation of the sacred 
ceremonies of Holy Week. 

So all these things necessary for the proper and devout cele- 
bration of the liturgy of this most holy week must be carefully 
prepared and set in order. In addition the sacred ministers and 
their assistants, cleric or lay, but especially if they are boys, must 
be carefully instructed in what they are to do. 


II Notes on some of the rubrics of the 
Ordo of Holy Week | 
a) For the whole week 


4, Where there are sufficient priests, the sacred ceremonies of 
Holy Week should be carried out in all their splendour. Where 
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sufficient sacred ministers are not available, the simple rite should 
be used, with due observance of particular rubrics as noted in the 
appropriate place. 


5. Wherever in the restored Ordo of Holy Week the phrase 
“as in the Roman Breviary” occurs, the instructions of this book 
are to be observed and also the rules laid down in the general 
decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, De rubricis ad sim- 
pliciorem formam redigendis, 23 March 1955. 


6. For the whole of Holy Week, i.e. from the Second Sunday 
of the Passion or Palm Sunday to the Mass of the Easter vigil 
inclusive, at Mass (and on Good Friday at the solemn liturgical 
ceremony) which is solemnly celebrated, i.e. with sacred ministers, 
whatever the deacon or subdeacon or lector sings or reads as part 
of his particular function, is omitted by the celebrant. 


b) For the Second Sunday of the Passion or 
Palm Sunday 


7. In the blessing and procession branches of palm trees, olive 
or other trees should be used. These branches, according to vary- 
ing local usage, are either prepared by the faithful themselves and 
brought to the church or after the blessing distributed to them. 


c) For Holy Thursday 


8. In some side chapel or altar of the church a suitable place 
should be prepared for the solemn reposing of the sacrament, and 
it should be adorned with veils and lights in as becoming a manner 
as possible. 


9. And after due observance of the decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites in the avoidance and removal of abuses 
in preparing this place, an austerity in keeping with the liturgy 
of these days is strongly recommended. 


10. Parish priests or rectors of churches should advise the faith- 
ful in due time of the public adoration of the most holy Eucharist 
which is to begin at the end of the Mass in Cena Domini and 
continue at least until midnight, when the liturgical recalling of the 
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most holy Eucharist is followed by the commemoration of the 
Passion and Death of the Lord. 


d) For the Easter Vigil 


11. There is no reason why the markings which must be cut with 
a stilus by the celebrant in the paschal candle should not be pre- 
pared beforehand in colour or in some other way. 


12. It is fitting that the candles which the clergy and people 
carry should remain lighting while the paschal praeconium is being 
sung and while the renewal of baptismal vows takes place. 


13. The vessel containing the water to be blessed should be 
suitably adorned. 


14. If there are people to be baptized, particularly if there are 
many, it is permissible to anticipate, at some opportune time on 
that morning, the ceremonies of the Roman ritual which precede 
the actual conferring of Baptism, in the baptism of infants up to 
the words Credis (Rit. rom., tit. TI, cap. II, n. 12) and in the 
baptism of adults to the words Quis vocaris? (Rit. rom., tit. IIl., 
cap II, n. 12). 


15. If it should happen that during this solemn vigil ordinations 
also are to take place, the bishop should give the last admonition 
(with the imposition, so-called pensi), which according to the 
Roman Pontifical comes after the pontifical blessing and before 
the last gospel, on this night before this blessing. 

16. On the vigil of Pentecost the lessons or prophecies as well as 
the blessing of the baptismal water and the litanies are omitted. 
Mass, even conventual, whether solemn or sung, begins in the usual 
way with the confession at the foot of the altar and the introit 
Cum sanctificatus fuero, which is found in the Roman Missal for 
private Masses. 


IV Mass, Holy Communion and the Eucharistic — 
Fast during the Triduum Sacrum 


17. On Holy Thursday that very ancient tradition of the Roman 
Church should be observed whereby the celebration of private’ 
Mass is forbidden and all priests and clerics are present at the 
ceremonies in Cena Domini and go to Holy Communion. 
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Where some pastoral reason really requires it, the local Ordinary 
may permit. one or two low Masses in individual churches or 
public oratories; in semi-public oratories only one such Mass ; 
and for this reason that all the faithful may be able to attend on 
this day at the sacrifice of the Mass and receive the Body of Christ. 
These Masses are permitted at these hours which are fixed for 
the solemn Mass in Cena Domini (Decretum, n. II, 7). 


18. On that day too Holy Communion may be distributed to 
the faithful only during the evening Masses or immediately after 
them. Likewise on Holy Saturday it may be given only during the 
solemn Mass or immediately after ; always excepting the sick and 
those in danger of death. 


19. On Good Friday Holy Communion may be distributed only 
during the solemn liturgical ceremony which takes place after mid- 
day ; and with the same exception for the sick and those in danger 
of death. 


20. Priests who celebrate the Mass of the Easter vigil at the 
appointed hour, that is after midnight between Saturday and Sun- 
day, may, on Easter Sunday itself, celebrate the festal Mass and 
even, with an indult, two or three Masses. 


21. Local Ordinaries who on Holy Thursday morning celebrate. 
the Mass of the Blessing of Chrism may also in the evening cele- 
brate the solemn Mass in Cena Domini. If on Holy Saturday they 
wish to celebrate the solemn Easter vigil, they may (but they. are. 
not bound) celebrate solemn Mass on Easter Sunday itself. 


22. As regards the Eucharistic fast, the regulations given in 
the Apostolic Constitution Christus Dominus on 6 January 1953 
should be observed. 


Resolving Certain Difficulties 


23. Since due to variation of place and people, there are amongst 
the faithful many customs connected with the ceremonies of Holy 
Week, local Ordinaries and those with the care of souls should see 
that those customs which seem to foster solid piety should be 
prudently adapted to the restored Ordo of Holy Week. The faith- 
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ful should further be taught the value of the sacred liturgy, which, 
always and in these days especially, of its nature far excels other 
types of devotion and custom, however excellent. 


24. Where the custom still prevails of blessing the houses on 
Holy Saturday itself, local Ordinaries should issue suitable instruc- 
tions that this blessing be carried out by parish priests or by other 
priests with the care of souls delegated by them, at a more suitable 
time before or after the feast ; and that those, availing themselves 
of this opportunity, should visit in a fatherly fashion the faithful 
entrusted to them and inform themselves of their spiritual well- 
being (Can. 462, n. 6). 


25. The ringing of bells, which is prescribed as the hymn Gloria 
in excelsis is intoned at Solemn Mass on the evening of Holy Thurs- 
day and in the vigil Mass on Holy Saturday, is to be done as 
follows : 

(a) In places which have only one church the bells are to be 
rung at the hour at which the singing of the hymn commences ; 

(b) In places, however, where there are many churches, whether 
the sacred ceremonies take place in all at the same time or at 
different times, the bells of all the churches of the same place 
should be rung together with the bells of the cathedral church or 
mother or principal church. In doubt as to which church in the 
place is mother church or — church the local Ordinary 
should be approached. 


16 November 1955. 
C. CARDINAL CICOGNANI, 
Prefect of the S.C. of Rites. 


%« A. CARINCI, Archbishop of Seleucia, 
Sec. to S.C. of Rites. 


(Translation by Fathers McDonagh, Sherwood and Flanagan 
from the Latin text in L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO of 27 November 
1955). 


TD. 


Sacraments 
THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


Ill. 


My two previous articles in this series have been concerned with 
the doctrine contained in the first chapter of the section of the 
Rituale Romanum that deals with the sacrament of Penance. This 
teaching has been admirably expressed by Canon Smith as follows : 


The forgiveness of sins, or justification, involves a real change 
in the soul. When God forgives sin he does more than merely 
overlook man’s past offences ; he gives him life once more. 
Moving him by actual grace to repentance of his sin, he en- 
riches his soul again with sanctifying grace and the virtues, 
reinstating him in his dignity as the son of God, generously 
restoring to him every gift that he had lost.} 


We turn now to the explanation of the more important minis- 
terial details of the sacrament as the Ritual refers to them. But just 
as one cannot fully understand the ritualistic elements of the 
ordinary administration of Baptism unless one knows something 
about the more elaborate solemnities (immersio, emersio, etc.) 
with which it was administered by the bishop in earlier times, or 
just as one cannot fully appreciate the rite of our modern low 
Mass unless one knows something about the form the Eucharistic 
liturgy took during the first centuries of the Christian era, so is the 
ritual of our modern, private confession rendered intelligible only 
by what history has to say about ecclesiastical discipline and the 
reconciliation of sinners down through the centuries. For example, 
the Ritual has much to say about the reconciliation of the excom- 
municate, and the common form of absolution prescribed for use 
in the sacrament of Penance includes an absolution from censures 
as well as from sins. It does seem rather silly that pious souls who 
go to confession every week and never commit a mortal sin must 


- be absolved each time ab omni vinculo excommunicationis (sus- 


pensionis) et interdicti! But, in the words of a well-known French 
authority on the history of the sacraments, 


1The Teaching of the Catholic Church, ed. by Canon George D. Smith, 
D.D., Ph.D. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 2nd ed., 1952; 


page 65. 
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We must remember that the ritual of private confession is only 
a sort of summary of that of public penance, from which the 
greater part of the ceremonial rites have been allowed to drop 
out. Thus there has been retained for the absolution not only 
what constituted the bare essential, but what seemed fitting or 
necessary for a complete rite worthy of the name. A com- 
promise has been made between the solemn rite and what 
was considered as the essence of the formulas.? 


There is good evidence that even in the earliest ages the Church 
was conscious of her power of forgiving sins and that the faithful 
confessed and were absolved. Several texts even from Holy Scrip- 
ture can be advanced in confirmation of this, such as Acts 19: 18: 
** Many of them that believed came confessing and declaring their 
deeds” and I Tim. 5: 22, that (as Mgr. Knox indicates in a foot- 
note to his translation) may refer to the rite of absolution, in which 
there was a laying-on of hands until the introduction of confes- 
sionals made this impossible: “As for the imposition of hands, - 
do not bestow it inconsiderately, and so share the blame for the 
sins of others.” 

Without taking part in the theological or historical controversies 
on the matter, it may be said that the early Church (and by that 
I do not mean the Church of only the first century or two) dis- 
tinguished between two kinds of sins and two kinds of penance : 
the very grave and scandalous crimes, to be expiated by the public 
penances according to the disciplinary code of the time, and secret 
sins, to be confessed and expiated privately ; and in those centuries, 
particularly in the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic era, the emphasis 
was very much on public confession and the public expiation of 
sin. There is edification as well as interest in the reasons for this. 
First of all, we must remind ourselves of the greater fervour and 
the greater solidarity of the early Church as compared with that 
of later centuries. Many of the early Christians were converts in 
the full sense of the word: in morals as well as in faith their lives 
were radically changed by their acceptance of the Gospel. And 
while the Passion of Christ was still a living and gripping memory, 
there was a greater realisation of the malice of sin and a horror 
of lapsing into evil ways. Then, too, there was such a sense 
of solidarity in the early Church that it was not unknown for 


2The History and Liturgy of the Sacraments, by A. Villien. London: 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 1932; page. 195, 
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Christians to practise evangelical poverty by having all things in 
common (Acts 4) and even in St. Augustine’s time the Church as a 
whole realised the more profound aspects of St. Paul’s doctrine 
of the Mystical Body in a degree that is quite astounding to mod- 
erns. Which is only to say that the primitive Church appreciated 
perhaps more clearly than the Church of a later age the social 
implications of sin and demanded of the repentant sinner a repara- 
tion (through some form of public penance) of the harm his sins 
had done to the Church, Christ’s Mystical Body. To use the Pauline 
phrase (Hebrews 6: 6), the early Christians saw sin as renewing 
the crucifixion and mockery of the Son of God, but in His Mystical 
Body, and they indicated that in the expiation demanded of the 
repentant sinner. Away back at the beginning of the third century 


Tertullian wrote : 


The Body cannot rejoice that one of its members has been 
unfortunate : the body must, as a whole, exert itself and be 
at pains to help this member. Where you have one or two 
of the faithful, there you have the Church; but where you 
have the Church, there you have Christ. If, then, you lay 
your hands on your brother’s lap (as at Confession), it is 
Christ whom you touch, Christ whom you supplicate. And, 
inversely, if your brethren weep for you, it is Christ who 
suffers, Christ who beseeches the Father for you. (De Poenit., 


X, 4-7). 


Father Mellet, O.P., a very quotable French authority on 
Penance, thinks that this is an aspect of the subject that might 
well be stressed in our day : 


Public Penance stressed one aspect of Penance that is fre- 
quently overlooked in modern times, viz. the social aspect 
of the sacrament. Sin is the evil of a member of the Mystical 
Body ; that is to say, the entire Christian community suffers - 
in the person of the sinner; and so, in order that the cure 
may be all-embracing like the evil, the treatment of it should 
be in some way public. Realising that one of its members is 
unwell, the Church reveals its charity as well as its severity 
in the administration of Penance. And it shows a concern for 
its own welfare in the penalty that in its loving-kindness it 
imposes on the sinner and that is accepted by him in a re- 
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ciprocal spirit of self-concern and altruism. Because Jesus 
Christ and the Church are one, to sin against Jesus Christ is 
to sin against the Church. The twelfth century author, Abbot 
Isaac of Etoile, realised this clearly when he wrote : ‘* Nobody 
can forgive sins but Christ, the whole Christ, the Head and 
the Body, Christ with the Church.” The individualist Christians 
of the present day would do well to get back to the catholicism 
of that primitive penitential discipline.* 


Public penance did not, of its nature, lend itself to frequent 
repetition as did private penance. In fact, the contrary would hold, 
because the public repetition of confession would tend to cause 
scandal and a lowering of the general sense of sin. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that while, on the one hand, monastic fervour 
was the chief cause of the custom of seeking priestly absolution 
even for daily and venial faults—the monks of St. Columbanus 
used to go to confession every day—we find, on the other hand, 
in the monasteries a more precise limitation of the scope of public 
penance: St. Benedict explicitly lays it down that hidden sins are 
to be confessed to the abbot or to the seniores spirituales who know 
how to heal wounds without in any way disclosing them. (Reg. c. 
XLVI). 

But it would be very wrong to imagine that the practice of public 
penance lasted for only a short time in the history of the Church. 
It was well known even in the time of St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
analyses two quite distinct variants of it (omnis solemnis poenitentia 
est publica, sed non convertitur . . . S.T. Ill, suppl., 28, a. 3) and 
a document of the same (thirteenth) century lays down that a thief, 
robber, pirate or hired assassin who confesses to having committed 
murder must submit to being stripped to the shirt in church and 
publicly scourged by all present. The question of restoring a more 
general practice of public penance for public crimes was raised 
at the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIV) and a Motu Proprio of Pope 
Leo X, in 1518 lists thirteen crimes for which public penance was 
imposed at Rome.* 

St. Patrick’s stern penitential practices and the medieval strict- 
ness of the Purgatorium at Lough Derg are sufficient to make us 
accept with little question that “‘ the rite of public penance in those 


3La Penitence, by R. P. Mellet, O.P. Brussels: La Pensée Catholique, 
1953 ; page 44-5. 
4Villien, op. cit., pp. 168-170. 
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countries which came under Celtic influence was, down to the 
tenth century, very imposing.”’> In fact, it was the very severity 
of the public penances that gradually brought them everywhere 
into desuetude. As the penalties became more grievous and so 
many years of punishment were prescribed that a lifetime would 
not suffice to expiate faults, the custom arose of commuting the 
public penances to prayers, almsgiving, pilgrimages, joining the 
Crusades and other such pious works. Hence the practice of grant- 
ing indulgences is very intimately connected with the discipline of 
public penance and the formula in which they are granted bears 
a very close resemblance to the Sacrament of Penance. Moreover, 
because the imposition of public penances and the reconciliation 
of public penitents belonged to the Episcopate, the granting of 
indulgences was similarly reserved. And finally, because public 
penitents would very frequently, because of the nature and gravity 
of their sins, have incurred various ecclesiastical censures, it would 
be far from superfluous to absolve them from censures before 
absolving them from sins and just as the Church is so tenacious 
of traditional behaviour that, for example, the priest still dismisses 
the congregation even before Mass is ended (Ite, missa est) so the 
modified rite of reconciling sinners, that now must serve for all 
types of offences, faithfully preserves and insists on a formula that 
by crystallising its past within itself, shows forth that it is indeed 
the end-product of an imposing evolutionary process; a process 
in which, be it noted, the most important element has been the 
prudent humanity and the paternal gentleness with which Rome 
wished Prodigals to be treated, as compared with the grim and 
forbidding severity of the welcome they could expect from Gallicans 


or, indeed, Celts ! 
WILLIAM P. O’KEEFFE 
All Hallows, Dublin. 


5The Sacramentary, by Ildefonso Schuster. London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd., 1924 ; page 121. 
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New Books 


The Meaning of the Monastic Life. 
Louis Bouyer. London: Burns, 
Oates. 1955. Pp. 209. Price 21/-. 

“To be at ease is to be unsafe.” This 

maxim of Newman’s—and Pére 

Bouyer is a very close student and 

keen admirer of Newman—is the leit- 

motiv of this book on the meaning of 
the monastic life. The monk should 
not feel at ease in this world. And the 
root idea of monasticism is a flight 
from and a challenge to that “world” 

for which our Lord said that He did 

not pray. 

With such a theme followed out 
with French logic and Calvinistic 
antecedents (Father Bouyer is a con- 
vert Protestant minister, I believe) it 
is inevitable that the doctrine of this 
book should appear severe, stiff, even 
gloomy at times. On the other hand, if 
there is an implied reproach to modern 
monks underlying this book, perhaps 
monks themselves, and indeed anyone 
in religious life, should first examine 
themselves to see whether the reproach 
is not without truth. Monastic life is a 
race, the author insists, not a state in 
which one settles down comfortably. 
The danger of settling down comfort- 
ably in large, well-organised institu- 
tions is a very real one for many 
religious and clergy of today; they are 
spared the pinch of financial worry 
which their relatives in the earthly city 
have to endure. If the monk then does 
not .use this freedom from earthly 
necessities to press on to the heavenly 
city, he will be nothing more than a 
sham. 


_It is interesting to compare Pére 
Bouyer’s book with Marmion’s Christ, 
The Ideal of the Monk, which was 
written a generation ago for more or 
less the same circle of readers. 
Both authors dwell by 
preference on the mystery of Predes- 
tination, of the necessity of a death 
and a new life, and of our incorpora- 
tion in Christ. The- difference in 
presentation of the same subject comes 


partly from the difference in career 
between the two authors—Marmion 
was an Abbot, ruling a large com- 
munity, with long years of practical 
experience of monastic life; Bouyer is 
a friendly outsider, a theologian and 
a writer, with intimate knowledge of 
modern monastic problems—but the 
difference arises chiefly, I think, from 
the difference in emphasis in theology 
on the continent today as compared 
with thirty years ago. Theology nowa- 
days has become more historical, and 
indeed in the realm of pure critical 
scholarship there has developed a kind 
of no-man’s-land between Catholics 
and Protestants in which the results of 
objective scholarships are drawn on 
freely by both camps. Thus, Bouyer 
frequently refers to non-Catholic 
writers in support of the themes he 
illustrates from early monastic litera- 
ture. Marmion, on the other hand, 
draws from the living tradition of 
exclusively Catholic spirituality: St. 
Paul, St. Thomas, St. Francis de Sales. 

On closing Pére Bouyer’s book one 
is tempted to question once again the 
usefulness for English readers of the 
present day vogue of wholesale trans- 
lations of French spiritual books. 
Perhaps what we need is not so much 
translations of French authors as a jud- 
icious editing of their works inEnglish 
for English speaking readers, keeping 
an eye on the tastes and outlook of 
the reading public. If this had been 
done with the present book the rather 
abstruse speculations of many chapters 
of the first part could have been profit- 
ably condensed, and the second, the 
practical part, could have been filled 
out to advantage. The very phrase 
‘“‘eschatological humanism’’ which 
Bouyer himself gives as his main 
theme, is one that needs not so much 
translation as interpretation. Human- 
ism, in educated French circles, is 
taken to mean “culture” in its best 
sense; while “eschatological,” a word 


_borrowed from scriptural studies, im- 
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plies in this connection that the true 
perfection of human nature will never 
find its fulfilment in this present state 
of things, Christ’s salvation of man- 
kind will only then fully come about 
when all things are made anew at the 
end of this present world. In this sense 
the sincere monk embarks on the 
greatest Christian and human venture, 
that of being ready, a perfect man, for 
the return of his Lord. Pére Bouyer’s 
book is a trumpet-call to this 


adventure. 
PLACID MURRAY 
Glenstal 


Living Christianity. A Personal Essay. 
Michael de la Bedoyere. London: 
Burns Oates. Price 15/-. 

“Tuis is going to be an informal, 

impressionistic book,” begins Count 

de la Bedoyere. Much of it is so, but 
there is a lot of theology in the book 
too, scaled down to the level of the 
common reader and expounded in the 
armchair style—easy but undistin- 
guished—of the editor of the Catholic 

Herald. Side by side with the subject 

of “living Christianity” in se, Count 

de la Bedoyere purposes a personal 
subject in these pages—one that jus- 
tifies his description of the book as 

“a personal essay.” He has had his 

own problems as a Catholic, and he 

believes that they have sufficient re- 
levance to the general religious situa- 
tion today to be worth discussing in 
some detail. In this belief he is cer- 
tainly right. Actually, the best part of 
his book are the personal ones. The 

others, those in which he gives a 

“straight” exposition of dogma, sel- 

dom rise to the interest and value of, 

for example, the chapter on ‘“‘Catholic 


Training.” 
Morals, doctrine, the habit of 


Catholic living, devotion: these (and 
in that order) make up the religion of 
the schoolboy. But there is often a 
“missing link’ between his religion 
(“at bottom largely external”) and his 


inner “urges and thoughts.”” Count de 
la Bedoyere is very conscious of the 
existence of the “missing link” in his 
own early training, though “I was 
brought up in a great Jesuit public 
school, and was so much attracted by 
all for which that school stood that 
for some years I tried my own voca- 
tion in that great religious Order.” 
“What was that missing link? It is 
only in recent years that I have felt 
myself to understand its real nature. 
To put it bluntly, it was God; and 
because any sufficient realisation of 
God was missing, I was left with the 
continuous concentration on the self.” 
In other words prayer was missing, 
real prayer—as distinct from the 
prayers and performances of ‘‘devot- 
ion.”’ Count de la Bedoyere prefixes to 
this book a quotation from Pierre 
Emmanuel: “Although born in the 
Catholic faith and long faithful to its 
laws, I never knew how to pray in the 
faith that was mine. Had I only known, 
or had I been taught, knowledge 
would have come to me as well; 
whereas now I grow weary pursuing 
a knowledge devoid of faith’s vivify- 
ing touch.” There then is the problem 
of Catholic training, and it is a uni- 
versal problem: all other training in 
religion (enrich or widen it as you 
will) is useless if the boy leaving school 
does not know how to pray. It cannot 
be assumed that he does know. 

There is another problem, or rather 
another aspect of the first problem. 
The seeds of future loss of faith, or 
at least of infidelity to its practice, can 
be sown by schoolboy self-questioning. 
“Religious training as I had received 
it at school and after,”’ writes Count 
de la Bedoyere, “‘seemed to me to rest 
on a great question-mark. . . . That 
question went down to fundamentals: 
did God really exist? was there really 
another life? was the whole thing 
make-believe?” Readers of Miss An- 
tonia White’s Frost in May will recall 
how the problem is stated there in a 
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conversation between two schoolgirls. 
Léonie de Wesseldorf, a scion of the 
Catholic aristocracy of Europe, says 
to the convert Nanda Grey: “. . . The 
Catholic Church suits me much too 
well. But it’s fun sometimes to see 
what a little needle-point the whole 
thing rests on.” 

Nanda’s world was spinning round 
her. 

“Léonie, what on earth do you 
mean?” 

“Well, for example, there’s no 
rational proof of the existence of God. 
Oh, I know there are four the Jesuits 
give you. But not one that would 
really hold water for a philosopher. 
. .. After all, there’s no rational proof 
that you exist yourself.” 

Such subjectivisms flourish because 
there is no inner contact with God. 
Yet, says Count de la Bedoyere, “in 
the Bible, God, God’s reality, God’s 
providence, God’s love, God’s near- 
ness are revealed and lived, not merely 
abstractly proved, and this in a vivid, 
immediate, experienced way exactly 
calculated to fascinate and move (if 
imaginatively introduced and taught) 
the adolescent mind.” 

In spite of unevennesses and occas- 
ional scrappiness Living Christianity is 
a useful and stimulating book. 


SEAN O’RIORDAN 
Cluain Mhuire, Galway 


Irish Pilgrimage. Daphne D. C. Pochin 
Mould. Dublin: M. H. Gill. 1955. 
Pp. 153. Price 16/-. 

Dr. PocHIN Mou_p is rapidly staking 

her claim to be considered the most. 

successful interpreter of traditional 

Celtic piety available nowadays to the 

general reader. There is no one who 

combines her sureness in the selection 
and appraisal of source-material with 
such an obvious zest for the open 
road, especially if there happens to be 
a ruined church or holy well just 


round the corner. Both the antiquarian. , 
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and the tourist guide-book have had 
their say on the same topic, but the 
one notices no more than stones left to 
crumble and the other has time merely 
to glance across the hedge from the 
road in passing. Miss Pochin Mould, 
however, re-peoples the holy places of 
Ireland, for she shares with their for- 
mer inhabitants a living faith and the 
experience of having traversed the 
same mountain path in search of God. 

The title of her latest work, Irish 
Pilgrimage, could have been chosen 
by a talkative traveller for a record of 
his journeying in Ireland or by an 
ecclesiastical historian for an account 
of the veneration shown towards cer- 
tain sacred spots in every age. Actually 
Dr. Pochin Mould’s work includes a 
good deal of both—and something 
more. After a short introductory ana- 
lysis of the idea of pilgrimage she leads, 
us in turn to some of the most typical 
Irish monastic sites—the settlement in 
a remote corner of the mainland, as 
represented by Gallarus and the bee- 
hive cells on the Dingle peninsula; 
the great monastic cities along the 
river highways like Clonmacnois, Inis. 
Cealtra and Inis Cathaig on the 
Shannon; the island foundations: of. 
Aran and Skellig and Inismurray. 
Shrines of present-day national appeal 
like Lough Derg and Knock and 
Croagh Patrick naturally receive their. 
meed of attention, but it is on the 
road to the abandoned sites that Dr.- 
Tochin Mould’s guidance will be most 
appreciated, 

Perhaps her chapter on that “‘strange~ 
body of custom and tradition” which 
has become encrusted on the basic: 
idea of prayer and penance will be the 
most useful in the book. No one needs 
to be told the meaning of walking 
bare-footed at Lough Derg or climbing 
Croagh Patrick while. fasting. But 
many of those strange. religious prac-: 
tices, peculiar especially to. country-> 
districts, which nineteenth century: 
travellers used to relate with such: 
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gusto on their departure as proofs of 
Irish ignorance and superstition, re- 
quire to be explained even to ourselves 
today. There are undoubtedly vestiges 
of paganism among them, just as there 
are also some ceremonies rich in truly 
Christian symbolism, so dear to the 
medieval mind. The veneration for 
certain stones as saints’ beds or 
pillows, the supposed powers of the 
clay from Tory Island or St. Senan’s 
grave, the thorn bush over the holy 
well covered with bits of rag, pins, 
ribbons and medals may all seem as 
so many pisheogs in our more ration- 
alist age. But they are still reasonably 
common in the country districts and 
Miss Pochin Mould’s explanation of 
each of them seems to us both sen- 
sible and adequate. 

The writer’s powers of descriptive 
narrative are allowed full rein when 
she comes to deal with some of the 


pilgrimages which she has performed 
herself. Indeed there can scarcely be a 
hallowed spot in Ireland which she 
has not visited during the last few 
years. A carefully selected series of 
photographs (some of which could 
have been printed more clearly) illus- 
trates the extent and variety of her 
journeying. When one contemplates 
this record of visitation of Ireland’s 
shrines, it is perhaps inevitable to 
think of poor Aengus Mac Michael, 
who in 1541 was ordered to visit a 
score of Ireland’s most hallowed sites, 
from Aran to St. Kevin’s Bed, as a 
penance for strangling his son. If he 
had had Miss Pochin Mould’s book 
then available as a travelling com- 
panion, every step of his journey must 
have been a pleasure. 


TOMAS © FIAIHC 
Madnuat 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Sanctifying Grace by Aegidius 
Doolan, O.P., S.T.L. (The Mercier 
Press, 7/6). Father Doolan, as might 
be expected from a Thomist theologian 
of his distinction, gives us plenty of 
the theology of grace in these pages 
It is carefully explained need aoe well 
exemplified. First come several 
sections (nearly half of the whole) ‘on 
grace in Scripture and the Liturgy. 
There are good summaries of the 
teaching of St. John and St. Paul on 
grace, and the prayers of the Liturgy 
are used to illustrate the glories of the 
divine rebirth. The author passes over 
the Synoptics and 1 Peter (2 Peter 1:4, 
“partakers of the divine nature,” is of 
course quoted); but in a short book 
book he had to leave out much. He 
too quotes St. Teresa, as Father James 
does in the preface: “My soul seemed 
to me all bright as a mirror, clean 
behind, sideways, upwards and down- 
wards ;fand in the centre of it I saw 
Christ.” Grace and the Divine In- 


dwelling are inseparable. It is strange 
then that Father Doolan should have 
so little to say of the Indwelling in the 
theological part of this book. 


Some years ago the Dominican 
Sisters of Sion Hill, Blackrock, initi- 
ated a Parents Association among the 
fathers and mothers of the children at- 
tending their schools and the venture 
was much appreciated. Lectures and 
discussions on parents’ problems 
are a regular feature. Last winter 
Father Peter Birch, Professor of 
Education at Maynooth, delivered 
four talks to the Association on the 
aims, methods, difficulties and con- 
solations of education today. The 
talks, which are practical, sympathetic 
and placed in the context of today 
are now reprinted as a C.TS. 
pamphlet under the title You And I 
And All of Us (4d.). Priests would 
do a service to parents by making 
this helpful pamphlet widely. known. 
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Publications Received 


Pierre Gayet, M.E.P. A Priest to His Brother Priests. With an introduction by 
His Grace the Archbishop of Hyderabad (Dn). Salem (South India): 
Jeyarakkini Press, Shevapet. 1955. Bound Rs. 2-0-0; unbound (in loose 
fascicules) Rs. 1-40-0. 


Rev. William Conway, D.D., D.C.L. The New Law on the Eucharistic Fast. 
Text, Translation, Commentary. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 1955. 
Pp. 60. A new and revised edition. Price 3/6. 


D. J. O’Herlihy. The Life of St. Paul. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. (Reprinted 
from A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture.) 1955. Pp. 39. Price 1/6. 


Helen McLoughlin. Family Advent Customs. Collegeville Minn: The Liturgical 
Press. 1954. Pp. 36. Price 15 cents. 


——The Rite of Holy Mass Explained. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 1955. 
Pp. 32. Price 1/-. 

——L’ Art D’Eglise. 1955. Nos. 3 and 4. Art quarterly published by the Abbey 
of St. André, Bruges. Single number 14/-; Annual Subscription 36/-. 


Edmund Wilson. The Scrolls from the Dead Sea. London: W. H. Allen. 1955. 
Pp. 159. Price 10/6. 


—La Nouvelle Eve I. Bulletin de la Société francaise d "Etudes Mariales. 
Congrés de Lyons. 1954. Paris: Lethielleux. Pp. 180. 1955. Price 1,200 frs. 

Fulton J. Sheen. Way to Inner Peace. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 1955. Pp. 204. 
Price 15/-. 

A Nun of the Assumption. A Liturgical Mass Book for Children. London: 
Burns, Oates. Pp. 143 with illustrations. n.p.g. 


Réne Biot and Pierre Galunaid, M.D. Medical Guide to Vocations. London: 
Burns Oates. 1955. Pp. 303. Price 18/-. 


Ludovicus Blosius. A Book of Spiritual Instruction (Institutio Spiritualis). 
Translated from the Latin by Bertrand A. Wilberforce, O.P. Edited by 
a Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey. London: Burns Oates. 1955. Pp. 
143. Price 10/6. 


Daniel Rops. Jesus in His Time. Translated from the French by R. W. Millar. 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode in association with Burns Oates. 1955. 
Pp. 492. Price 30/-. 


Sile Ni Chéileachair agus Donncha O Céileachair. Bullai Mhartain. Ath Cliath: 
Sdirséal agus Dill. 1955. Ll. 200. Luach 9/6. 


ed. Aubrey Gwynn, S.J. The Writings of Bishop Patrick 1074-1084 (Scriptores 
Latini Hiberniae, Vol. I). Dublin: The Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies, 64-65 Merrion Square. 1955. Pp. 147. Price 25/-. 


Benedict Baur, O.S.B. In Silence With God. Translated from the Fourth German 
Edition by Elizabeth Corathiel Noonan. Cork: The Mercier Press. 1955, 
Pp. 157. Price 12/6. 


F. D. Joret, O.P. The Eucharist and the Confessional. London: Blackfriars 
Publications. 1955. Pp. 192. Price 12/6. 


ed. John A. O’Brien. Bringing Souls to Christ. Introduction by Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. London: W. H. Allen. 1955. Pp. 207. Price 12/6. 
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William G. Most. Mary in Our Life. Cork: The Mercier Press. 1955. Pp. 323. 


Price 15/-. 
Father Titus Cranny, S.A. Father Paul: Apostle of Unity. Peekskill, New York: 


The Gaymoor Press. 1955. Pp. 94. Price $1.00. 
Canon Jacques Leclerec. The Religious Vocation. Dublin: Clonmore and Rey- 


nolds. 1955. Pp. 185. Price 18/-. 
Thomas Merton. No Man is an Island. Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 1955. 


Pp. 233. Price 16/-. 
trans. Ronald Knox. The Holy Bible. Translated from the Latin Vulgate in the 
light of the Hebrew and Greek. London: Burns and Oates. 1955. One 


volume 913+ 288. Price 30/-. 
trans. and ed. M. F. Toal, D.D. Patristic Homilies on the Gospel. Vol. One. 


Cork: The Mercier Press. 1955. Pp. 503. Price 30/-. 

ed. Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B. Medical Experimentation on Man. A Cahier 
Laennec. Cork: The Mercier Press. 1955. Pp. 144. Price 12/6. 

Dr. August Adam. The Sixth Commandment. Cork: The Mercier Press. 1955. 


Pp. 126. Price 3/6. 
Rev. Anthony F. Bullen. Handbook for Converts. Cork: The Mercier Press. 


1955. Pp. 128. Price 3/6. 
ed. George Kolanda and Gabriel Hafford. The Christian Life Calendar 1956. 
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